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INVITATION. | 
ISITORS are always welcome at T'he Com- | 
panion building, and every opportunity is | 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point | 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 


BOSS BOSE BES 


SEES BESS 


New Hampshire, a Congressman from that 
state, and its chief justice. The son, who fol- 
lowed the father to the bench of New Hamp- 
shire’s highest court when only thirty years of 
age, was five years old when his father died, in 
1842, at the age of eighty-three. 

a 


fee is food for thought in a suggestion 
recently made by Miss Mary Boyle O’ Reilly 
of the Massachusetts Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners. She urges that when men are impris- 
oned for small offenses they should be set to 
work, and the profits of their labor turned over 
to their families. There are various theories 
of the punishment of criminals, but none of 
them includes the punishment of innocent 
women and children, or the making of public 
charges out of the dependents of criminals. 
Nevertheless, this is what frequently happens, 


of business and editorial management, is carried |{or many men who are sent to the jails and 


on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


LYMOUTH, Massachusetts, is to have a 
new post-office building, and the site pur- 
chased by the government for its erection is a 
most interesting and historic spot. It is at the 
corner of Leyden and Main streets, which were 
laid out in 1620, and for which the distinction 
is claimed that they are the oldest streets in the 
whole country. The lot was originally assigned 
to William Brewster, the ruling elder of the 
church of the Pilgrims, and there he lived for 
many years, the beloved minister and teacher 
of the colony. In recent years a Baptist church 
has stood on the lot. On the opposite corner 
was the house of William Bradford, long the 
governor of the Plymouth Colony. 
& 
HE exact location in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, of the first building from which Har- 
vard University has grown has long been in 
doubt, and it is now thought that the matter is 
pretty definitely settled through discoveries 
made in the process of excavating for the new 
Cambridge subway. On Massachusetts Avenue, 
just south of the Harvard yard, an old stone 
foundation wall has been uncovered several feet 
below the surface, and the university authorities 
believe it belonged either to the original build- 
ing, erected in 1638, or to the Edward Goffe 
house, which stood on the adjacent lot, and 
which . was later acquired and used by the 
young college. The location is close to the 
Wadsworth house, which dates from 1726. 
& 
Alssoet every locality in New England has 
its particular trees, which are cherished and 
pointed out to visitors as prominent in local 
history and tradition, or as being of exceptional 
size or beauty. There are so many ‘“‘largest’’ 
trees in New England, especially among the 
splendid old elms, that the first honors for size 
cannot be awarded with any certainty. It is 
said that the largest elms and oaks of Massa- 
chusetts are found in the town of Lancaster. 
In Connecticut there is a giant elm in Wethers- 
field which has few equals anywhere. At two 
feet from the ground its circumference is forty- 
five feet, and it has two great branches which 
extend out almost horizontally for more than 
sixty feet. Near the golf-grounds in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, is a cherry-tree for which 
first prize is claimed in its immediate family. 
Its trunk, for a height of seven feet, averages 
& 


N NO state of the Union are more of the old 
Indian names preserved than in Maine, and 
there, on every side, are found the picturesque 
designations which have come down from a 
long-vanished race. This fact does not tend to 
make things any easier for the Maine boys and 
girls, who are naturally expected to spell cor- 
rectly the names of the leading rivers, lakes, 
mountains and towns of their native state. For 
instance, a lesson recently given by the prin- 
cipal of the Bar Harbor High School included 
the following names, chosen not as unusual or 
particularly difficult examples, but rather on 
account of their prominence on the map: 
Androscoggin, . Umbagog, Sagadahoc, Moose- 
lookmeguntic, Mattawamkeag, Passadumkeag, 
Piscataquis, Katahdin, Chesuncook, Mattamis- 
contis, Pemadumeook, Sourdnahunk, Sisla- 
dobsis, Baskahegan, Molechunkemunk, Cob- 
bosseecontee, Pocomsoonshine, Meddybemps, 
Norridgewock, Namakanta. 
* 
ONS or daughters of men who fought in the 
American Revolution are naturally very | 
few, now that more than a century and a/| 
quarter has passed since the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, but occasionally one is met, to remind | 
us that the whole wonderful history of our | 
country as an independent nation is embraced | 
in the possible lives of a father and son. Prof. | 
Jeremiah Smith of the Harvard Law School, | 
who has recently presented his resignation, to | 
take effect next September, is only seventy-two, 
but he is the son of a soldier who fought at | 
Saratoga and was wounded at Bennington. | 
The father, also named Jeremiah Smith, ran | 
away from Harvard to enlist in the army in | 
1777. Later in life he became Governor of | 








houses of correction are the heads of families, 
and few of them have saved any money for 
emergencies. In states where prison inmates 
are kept at work the profits usually go toward 
the support of the prison. In other states the 
problem of prison labor is complicated by the 
natural objection of organized labor to such a 
form of competition. In any case, the families 
of the prisoners are sufferers through no fault 
of their own, and are often forced to depend 
upon public or private charity. This means 
an increased and unnecessary burden upon the 
state and upon society. It is doubtless one of 
the many things in which the coming genera- 
tion will see much improvement over the old 
ways. ° 


ENTION has been made in the newspapers 

of the ‘‘new’’ state flag recently adopted 
by Maine. As a matter of fact, the new flag 
is the old one of half a century and more ago. 
About a decade ago the legislature of Maine 
authorized a new state flag—a buff field bearing 
a green pine-tree in the center and a single 
blue star in the upper corner. The design was 
artistic and the emblems appropriate, but the 
flag was so little used that few people ever saw 
it or could describe it. Only two or three were 
made, and the flag was used only when the 
National Guard met in annual encampment. 
Nevertheless, it was the official state flag, and 
the fact of its existence and recognition as 
such aroused a certain resentment, which has 
now brought about its abolishment and the 
readoption of the old state flag. This is a blue 
flag, bearing the Maine coat of arms in its 
center. It is the flag which the Maine regi- 
ments carried with honor through the Civil 
War, side by side with the national colors, and 
the sentiment of its historical associations was 
the chief reason for its readoption. The tend- 
ency to cling to the old things, those hallowed 
by long usage and enriched with the priceless 
traditions of the past, is a New England trait 
which has a characteristic expression in Maine’s 
action regarding its state flag. 


* © 


THE CHOOSERS OF SIMPLE THINGS. 


= IS the prerogative of the really great to 
choose the simple life. Even Lucullus was 
charmed by the frugality of roasted Sabine 
turnips, and Cincinnatus turned unwillingly 
from the plow. 


It is related of Jenny Lind that after she had 
one .hundred and fifty-four thousand 
dollars on her American tour, she gave one 
hundred thousand dollars of it to Swedish 
charities, reserving for herself only what was 
ran | for her maintenance in a cottage 
among the Malvern Hills. Her true simplicity 
of taste is shown in one of her letters written 
home from Boston. 

‘*Few suspect,’’ she wrote, ‘‘how unutterably 
little the world and its splendor have been able 
to turn my mind giddy. Herrings and potatoes, 
a clean wooden chair, and a wooden spoon to 
eat milk soup with—that would make me skip 
like a child for joy. And this—without the 
slightest trace of exaggeration.’’ 


* ¢ 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED. 


T= district visitor was endeavoring to pre- 
serve a calm and undisturbed air, although 
she feared all dogs, and the Noonans’ dog was 
large and none too amiable of aspect. ‘‘That 
looks like a very intelligent animal,’’ she said, 
nervously, as the dog surveyed her with what 
struck her as a menacing eye. 

“Tntilligent, is it??? And Mr. Noonan’s 
gaze seemed to bear close relation to that be- 
stowed on her by his dog. ‘Well, now, 
ma’am, if you was to ask the last man that 
come here trying to sell me Riswell’s Rheu- 
matic Rubber, to let you see the rain-coat he 
had on the day he come, you’d know whether 
that dog was intilligent or not—if what was 
left of it was worth the keeping,’’ added Mr. 
Noonan, darkly. 

* © 


HOW JACK WON. 
NCLE BEN had remarked that Jack played 
a very good game of croquet, and Harold 
said, somewhat hotly, that Jack’s game was no 
better than his. 
‘*But Mabel says Jack always beats you,’’ 
continued Uncle Ben. 
‘*Yes, he does,’’ assented Harold, ‘‘but he’s 


bigger than me, and when he finds he’s losing 
he punches my head.’’ 
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We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than wecan supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALTHAM Se ORICAL SCHOOL, 
























For Real 
Live Boys. 


This Storm Boot is 
made of the Very Best 
Waterproof Leather, 








PROTECT YOURSELF 


by wearing 


Rockwood Anti-Tuberculosis 
Underwear. wih Twe Full Seles, 


The White Plague Armor. | f and will outlast two pairs 
Price $2.50. | f of ordinary shoes. 


Or the “ROCKWOOD STANDARD” 
WOOL UNDERWEAR. 
Made under supervision of Dr. 
S. Pratt. State B 





goeeinang, 


If your dealer does not 
sell them, send us your 
size with price and we 





E. Ral a 2 peace = will see that you are 
ea! n_ Circular page 7), ; i 
states: “Woolen clothing should supplied. 9 

worn next to the body.” | yy tre 
ee MANUFACTURED BY |B snow-shoes, and do lots 


of tricks. FREE if you 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 

















send us the name of your « 

Ask your dealer for it. shoe dealer. 8 ‘$2.25 
—— 4 A. F. DODGE, pay 

Shoemaker, $2.75 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


poyYou_ | ear 
realize that ordinary codfish loses Id Grist Mill 


over 50 per cent. of its natural 

flavor in the soaking required to —$ s ——_ 
freshen it and that you don't al- 
ways get genuine codfish ? 


BEARDSLEY’S 
“SHREDDED” Codfish 


In RED BAND Packages 


All Codfish 


so prepared that all the natural flavor 
of the fish is retained —requires no 
soaking and is ready. for instant use. 
10c. per Jar or Carton. 


Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see 
that it's the genuine—BEARDSLEY’S. 


Express Prepaid. 



































The Only Substitute 
for Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich- 
ness of color and delicacy of flavor 
rivals the finest coffee. Contain- 
ing as it does all the nutritive 
properties of the finest hard wheat, 
Old Grist Mill is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 


but it aids digestion, stead- 
ies the nerves, and exercises 
a regulating influence over 
the entire system. Try it 
fora week and note its bene- 
ficial effect. 








Sold by grocers evervwhere in 
1-lb. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 








150 to 200 ’ 
Send for our Booklet of Recipes. } = eng sae tg f 20c. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY'S SONS, POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston. New York. Boston, Mass. 

















“Better than 
the Best” 


A Flour 
of Quality 
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Daniel Webster at his home ~RRRIRIO” in Marshfield, Moss 























More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 

/} have used an entire sack of it, return 
“7 the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 
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Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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in Miner’s Camp before he 

came. His brother, Zenas 
Lake, owned stock in the Gale’s 
Ridge Mining Company, and was 
a friend of the company’s superin- 
tendent, Amos Steele, and of the 
company’s boarding-house mistress, 
‘‘Ma’’? Staples. Hence the letter from 
Lake concerning the Professor. 

Steele read it to ma, sitting in the 
kitchen of the boarding-shack, while she 
kneaded dough for ‘‘ten loaves and seventy- 
two raised biscuits’’; and the reading 
brought a wrinkle of perplexity to her 
big face, which usually glowed with cheer- 
fulness and good humor. : 

‘¢‘T saw my brother for the first time 
in years,’ read Steele. ‘He’s most a 
lunger, and it would take about one win- 
ter more in New England to finish him 
up. All his life he has bent his shoulders 
over books until the kink won’t come out, 
and so I have grub-staked him and got him 
headed toward Miner’s Camp. It is the 
only thing I could do. He hasn’t got a 
dollar salted down, and won’t take a bit 
from me, he says, unless he earns it, so I 
hit on this scheme to get him up in camp 
and let the air get its work in on his 
lungs. He will be harmless, poking 
around after ore,—unless he falls down 
the mountainside,—and will believe he is 
earning his grub. Won’t you and ma 
keep an eye on him? I forgot to say he 
is the professor of geology in our seminary 
at home, and thinks that what he don’t 
know about quartz isn’t worth knowing. 
Longest letter I ever wrote. Yours, etc.’ 

‘‘Sounds as if we had rather a hard 
proposition, doesn’t it, ma? Evidently 
the Professor is a knotty problem to his 
brother.’’ 

A week later he became a knotty prob- 
lem to Miner’s Camp. 

At the foot of the trail leading up the 
steep side of Gale’s Ridge the stage 
stopped, and a man rose from the front 
seat, ‘‘joint by joint and a lot of ’em,’’ 
as ‘‘Shanks’’ expressed it later. 

Ma hastened to the kitchen door, ‘to 
behold her ‘‘charge’’ laboring up the 
trail with his baggage. 

No one like him had ever been seen in 
Miner’s Camp. He wore a tall silk hat, 

a long black coat and nicely pressed 
trousers. His standing collar was high and 
glossy, and his black tie stood crisply at 
exactly the correct angle under his sharp 
chin. Over one arm, hanging in broad, 

even folds, was a black topeoat, and he 
bore a bulging telescope buttoned up 
neatly in a brown linen cover. In the other 
hand he grasped a volume entitled, ‘‘ The 
Mining Laws of Wyoming.’’ 

After supper Amos Steele sought the kitchen. 

‘Tt won’t do, ma, to put the Professor up 
in the bunk-house,’’ he said, half-annoyed and 
half-amused. ‘‘ He hasn’t struck the men 
right. It’s my opinion that he’s the sort of 
chap that’s born to do one thing and do it well. 
Get him anywhere else and he’s a misfit.’’ 

The superintendent was right. The Pro- 
fessor was the best teacher of geology a certain 
old Connecticut seminary had ever had. He 
was scientific and methodical to his finger-tips, 
but he was utterly unacquainted with the 
ways and the vernacular of the sons of Wyo- 
ming, and he seemed incapable of adapting 
himself to the conditions in Miner’s Camp. 

‘*T’ll fix him up a bed in my shack,’’ Steele 
continued, ‘‘and you can feed him here, can’t 
you, ma?’’ 

‘*T suppose we can’t see him starve,’’ said 
ma, resignedly. ‘‘Where’s he goin’ to start 
in prospectin’ ?’’ 

Steele could not answer the question either 
that night or the following morning, when he 
appeared, looking rather jaded by his duties as 
host. He leaned against a pine-tree beside the 
kitchen door and watched ma shell peas. 

“T tell you, ma, I’m glad I didn’t put him 
up in the bunk-house. Why, he would have 
had the boys all by the ears in an hour, cor- 
rectin’ their language! You see, he’s taught 
ever since he was fifteen, and he can’t get over 
the teachin’ habit, and you know, ma, that’s a 
dangerous habit up here.’’ 

Ma nodded and sighed. ‘‘I wish he didn’t 
know such a lot of grammar.’’ 

Steele, laughing, chanced to glance up the 
mountainside. Suddenly his laugh changed to 
an exclamation of annoyance. 

**See, ma!’’ he cried, pointing. 
goes, out on the Smuggler’s trail. 


Tm heard of ‘‘the Professor’’ 


‘*There he 
Now I| 


advised him above all things to keep clear of the | 
old Smuggler claims !’’ 
Ma’s eyes followed the extended finger, and | 
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his throat, all the time mothering 
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By Alice Zour + = Zee he reached up a hand slyly and 
wiped his eyes on a blanket. 

V. THE “JUMPING” OF THE SMUGGLER CLAIMS. ‘‘Now,”’ said ma, with gentle 

brusqueness, ‘‘you’re goin’ to do 

exactly as I tell you to. There ain’t 


. F. STi ® ° ® * 
aac alee ie a doctor within a hundred miles of this 


camp, and I ain’t goin’ to have you git 
down sick. So you’ve got to mind.’’ 

And day after day he ‘‘minded,’’ while 
ma toiled back and forth between the 
boarding-shack and the cabin, tired but 
uncomplaining. 

‘**T think, ma, he’d get well faster if he 
didn’t worry over those old mining 
claims,’’ said Steele one day, when the 
snow-clouds came rolling up Wood River 
Cafion close to the ground. ‘‘He acts so 
queer about those claims that sometimes 
I believe he’s struck something good.’’ 

So he had. It all came out to ma in 
a rare burst of confidence at a time when 
Steele was up at the tunnel, but ma 
had permission to repeat it to the super- 
intendent. 

‘He has been a good friend to me,’’ 
the Professor said in a weak voice as he 
sat, muffied in blankets, beside the 
window, watching the clouds, ‘‘and I 
deeply regret that our natures are essen- 
tially incompatible. ’’ 

Ma only vaguely understood the mean- 
ing of his speech, but she understood thor- 
oughly the nature of his confidence, 
explained as it was by a small leather 
bag lying in her lap, filled with free gold, 
gathered from the despised Smuggler 
claims. No wonder the Professor was 
anxious to continue work. 

That night she showed the bag of 
gold to Steele, who was astonished at the 
news. 

‘*And while we’ve been makin’ fun of 
him,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘he’s got ahead of 
us all! Good for him!’’ Amos Steele 
was nothing if not generous. 

‘*He says he’ll feel safer if it’s in my 
hands,’’ ma continued. ‘‘You see there 
ain’t enough of it to tote down to 
Meeteetse. There’s more there, he thinks, 
but he don’t want to tell his brother until 
he’s made sure and has got the year’s 
work done.’’ 

So the little bag of gold lay in the 
middle of ma’s straw bed, and presently 
the Professor shoveled his way along the 
trail to his claims, not taking Steele’s 
word for the fact that it would be im- 
possible to do any more work until the 
beheld, on the narrow trail leading round the | he’s goin’ at the thing in the hardest possible | following May at the earliest. Experience 
east shoulder of Gale’s Ridge, the tall, thin | way, and every afternoon finds him laid out for | seemed to be the only adviser the Professor 
figure of the Professor, the sun glancing from | repairs. He might have had his tunnel driven | trusted at Miner’s Camp. 
the undimmed brightness of his new prospect- | in far enough so he could work in it all winter, Although ma and the superintendent faith- 
or’s hammer. | but as it is, he’ll have to quit soon.’’ fully kept the secret of the free gold, a suspi- 

‘*What are the Smuggler claims ?’’ sheasked. | The men found amusement in joking about | cion of it got abroad, fed by the Professor’s 

Steele turned his back half-angrily on the | the Professor’s efforts. actions. 

Smuggler trail. ‘‘Well, the Smugglers, father! ‘‘Looks like he thinks that them old wuth- ‘**Boys, he sticks around on his claims as if 
and son, were the first prospectors in this part | less claims ’1l be jumped!’’ roared ‘‘Whisper-| he was afraid they’d run away some day,’’ 
of the Shoshones, and they found free gold up | ing Will.’’ commented ‘Society Bill.’’ 

yonder. Of course they staked out claims and| ‘‘As long as the Beale outfit stay over on! ‘‘What’ll you bet,’’ said Shanks, medita- 
took out all the gold—worked the ground over | Meadow Crick, there ain’t any one to jump | tively, ‘‘that’s he’s struck a lead, or somethin’ 
pretty thoroughly. Then they abandoned the | | claims around here,’’ responded Shanks. good ?”” 

claims and moved on. But at one time or | The ‘‘ Beale outfit’’ consisted of three broth-| ‘‘Maybe, now, he’s found a nugget or two,’’ 
another I think every prospector in camp has | ers, prospectors, who were in the mountains to | added Whispering Will, and the rumor was set 
had hopes there might be a few nuggets of gold | acquire good mining-land by fair methods or | going, nor did it stop until it reached the ears 
overlooked, and so has wasted a lot of time and | foul. As a means to the latter end, they wore | of the Beale outfit on Meadow Creek. 

strength there.’’ | belts ornamented with ‘‘six-shooters,’’ in the| Amos Steele heard the rumor just before he 

‘*Poor boy !’? said ma, pityingly. ‘‘He looks | use of which they were proficient. saw something which disturbed him. Of course 
as if he had more time than strength to waste. Steele, scraping his shoes on the door-stone, | he poured his fears into ma’s ears. ‘‘Ma, the 
If only he’d take a pinch of advice!’’ she | overheard the men’s remarks, and grinned | Beale outfit are in camp, and I’m afraid they 
added, regretfully. | sympathetically. His shack mate sorely tried | | have an eye on the Professor’s claims. The 

But he would not, therefore Steele was not | his patience at times, but this was not one of | oldest one, Rob, was drunk, and boastin’ that 
surprised to find that he had restaked the old | |@e times. they’d got headed toward something that was 
Smuggler claims, put up the required notice, ‘*He’s really sick, ma,’’ the superintendent | payin’.’’ 
and filed at Basin, the county seat, an eo | said, as he entered the kitchen. ‘‘Won’t you ‘*What can they do?’’ asked ma. 
tion for a patent. | come down after supper and see what’s up. **Well, they can’t do anything legally until a 

According to mining laws as set down in the | I can’t doa thing with him. He’s as obstinate | year from the day the Professor’s claim was 
volume which he continually studied, it was | as a mule with me.’’ | staked —’’ 
necessary, in order to hold mining property, to} An hour later, in the bright moonlight, ma| ‘‘The seventh of next August,’’ interrupted 
do one hundred dollars’ worth of work for five | hastened down the snowy trail, a shaw] | ma. 
years on each piece of land known as a| thrown over her shoulders, a sunbonnet on| ‘Then if he hasn’t done the required amount 
‘“‘elaim’’ ; or, if the claims were contiguous, as | her head, and in her apron a collection of pos- | of work, they can go on, kick him out or shoot 
his were, the development work for all might | sibly needful articles, which she laid out on|him,—they’ve done such things before, —and 
be done on any one claim. the table in the superintendent’s shack. restake the claims in their own name.’’ . 

This last course the Professor, still seeking} In his bunk, his eyes unnaturally large and| When the Professor visited his claims the 
no one’s counsel, proceeded to pursue with all | his cheeks unnaturally red, lay the Professor, | following day, he found the snow trampled by 
his feeble might. His will was firm in the | no longer to ma a man encumbered by an awe- | three different sizes of shoes. The Beale outtit 
matter of work, but his muscles were weak and | inspiring amount of grammar, but a big sick | had been reconnoitering. 
his chest was narrow. As an additional draw-| boy, and her heart at once warmed toward| Steele, with seeming carelessness, dropped 
back, winter, as usual, was upon the camp | him. |}a@ word concerning his suspicions to the 
| before autumn had fairly begun. By the| ‘The superintendent looked on in helpless|men. The effect was exactly what he had 
middle of October snow covered the mountains, | admiration. The Professor was no longer as | counted on. 
and the Professor found the work more and | ‘‘stubborn as a mule’’ in ma’s deft hands. She ‘*The Beales better stay away from camp,’’ 
more difficult. | bathed his forehead with camphor, made a| said Society Bill, darkly. ‘*If the Professor is 

‘*T admire his pluck, ma,”’ said Steele, ‘‘but | mustard plaster and clapped it on his chest, | a fool tenderfoot, he belongs to this camp, and 





NO ONE LIKE HIM HAD EVER BEEN SEEN IN MINER'S CAMP. 
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we ain’t goin’ to stand around and see him 
kicked off his claims by any thief outfit.’’ 

Society Bill expressed the sentiments of the 
Gale’s Ridge miners. 

But in the early summer the unexpected 
occurred, which banished all thoughts of the 
Beale outfit, and changed the men’s ideas con- 
cerning the ‘‘fool tenderfoot.’’ The unexpected 
was an epidemic of mountain-fever, which 
closed the Gale’s Ridge works for weeks, and 
kept ,mya, -Who,. pseaped sickness, very «busy, 
Wuder her directions.the bunk-house became a 
hospital, and the few whom the fever passed 
by , Rurs¢s.. Among the , latter was: the ‘Pro- 


, fesyor, ‘afd. in;him ma iqund an expert ally and 


the patients a gentle nurse. 

‘I’m awfully sorry about his work, ma,’’ 
Steele said, regretfully and weakly—he had 
been among the first to be stricken. ‘‘He’d 
just.got it well goin’ again, and here we go to 
gettin’ sick and takin’ up all his time and 
strength.’’ 

Of the latter commodity.the Professor had an 
amazing increase over the previous year. The 
air among the mountain peaks had ‘‘got in some 
good work’’ on his lungs. 

Ma moved wearily but cheerfully round the 
room. ‘*Well, I’m sure I don’t know what I 
could do without him, and he’ll have a chance 
on his claims later. He can fix ’em over, you 
said, the seventh of August?’’ 

Steele nodded. ‘‘Yes, he can restake ’em 
and go on just the same; that is,’’ lightly, ‘‘if 
the Beale outfit don’t get in ahead.’’ 

He spoke carelessly, because nothing further 
had been seen of the Beale brothers since Jan- 
uary, when Society Bill had intimated to them 
that ‘‘in case anything happened’’ irregularly 
round the old Smuggler claims, ‘‘the boys 
was layin’ out to take up for that fool 
Perfesser.’’ 

By the last of July Society Bill had ceased 
to designate him as the ‘‘fool Perfesser,’’? when, 
up in the bunk-house, Bill stretched himself 
out in his bunk, and groaned, ‘‘ Boys, send for 
ma!’’? He was the last one to succumb to the 
fever. 

‘*Ma,’”? he said, manfully swallowing the 
bitter dose of sage tea, ‘‘the Perfesser ain’t a 
bad tenderfoot, after all, when we’re down. 
A fellow sort of likes to have you around,’’— 
his eyes followed her wistfully,—‘‘but he’s 
all right.’’ 

The fourth day of August Amos Steele, still 
pale and unsteady, came up to the boarding- 
shack for the first time since his sickness, only 
to be met by ma with the news that Society 
Bill must have a physician. 

‘That means a hundred miles’ jaunt, and 
not a man fit for the saddle!’’ cried Steele, in 
dismay. He sank into ma’s rocker, looking at 
her helplessly. 

‘*T am preparing to go,’’ said a quiet voice 
from the kitchen, where the Professor stood 
before a bit of cracked mirror, carefully adjust- 
ing a black tie round a standing collar. ‘‘I can 
ride but indifferently, but perhaps if I succeed 
in reaching Thermopolis no one will question 
my horsemanship.’’ 

A few moments later the volunteer messenger 
rode past the open door on Society Bill’s 
horse, bent forward in his saddle, the stirrups 
a trifle short for his long legs, an awkward 
figure, at which not one of the convalescents 
lying in the sun outside the bunk-house so 
much as smiled. 

The morning of the sixth the doctor arrived. 
The Professor, he said, expected to rest himself 
and his horse six hours before starting on his 
return trip. 

Late that evening Steele sat up, listening in 
vain for the sound of a horse’s hoofs, aston- 
ished to find how empty and lonely his cabin 
seemed without the Professor. 

Morning came, but.not the messenger. The 
day was faultlessly sunny, and presently he 
restlessly wandered down the cafion until he 
reached the other end of the trail which wound 
up the side of Gale’s Ridge to the Smuggler 
claims. Here he halted, and looked up, struck 
by a sudden thought. ‘‘It’s the seventh to-day,’’ 
he said, aloud. 

Just then his ear caught the sound of some 
one coming up the river. ‘‘The Professor !’’ 
he muttered, confidently. But it was not. 

It was a prospector over on Middle Fork, 
but he brought news of the Professor. ‘‘He’s 
sittin’ down beside the Gray Bull, waitin’ for 
the stage,’’ said the prospector, laughing. ‘‘Says 
his horse disappeared from camp last night, and 
he can’t find it. He looks like he’d never smile 
again,’’ and the prospector rode on, still laugh- 
ing. 

Steele lay down lazily under a pine, glad 
that the wanderer was accounted for, and fell 
into a doze. A little later he was aroused 
by hurried sounds on the wagon road below 
him—voices and the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
over the rocks. Then suddenly he was wide- 
awake, for there rode into view, on perspiring 
ponies, none other than the Beale outfit! With 
no hesitation they turned into the seldom 
travelled Smuggler trail, and urged their tired 
horses up the mountainside. 

Their object and the explanation of the Pro- 
fessor’s missing horse came in a burst to Steele, 
who rose and looked after them in helpless 
rage—helpless because, with the assessment 
work not half-done on the Smuggler claims, 
the Beale outfit would have a legal right to 
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‘*jump”’ them. That it would be considered 
a dastardly piece of work in camp would not 
deter the Beales. 

They had not seen Steele as they passed, and 
acting on impulse, he followed them, toiling 
slowly up the winding trail, until Wood River 
became a mere thread, which twisted itself 
round the base of towering Dundee. Half-way 
up the side of Gale’s Ridge he saw, below the 
trail, the first boundary-stake of the Smuggler 
claims. 

‘*They’re gettin’ in their work, all right!’’ 
he muttered, angrily, for the stick had been 
pulled from the hole in which the Professor 
had put it and driven a foot beyond—restaked, 
according to law. Two other stakes were in 
sight, and from each fluttered a piece of clean | 
paper, containing, as Steele knew, the name of 
the new owners. 

Muttering uncomplimentary things concern- 


ing the Beale outfit, he neared the center of the | Professor, 
|had sat one year be- 


claims, where the mouth of the shallow tunnel 
was concealed by a bunch of dwarf quaking- 
asp. 

Behind the bushes voices arose, one loud and 


choked with anger, the other placid and calm, | perintendent did not go 


filling Steele with amazement. 

Just then he passed another stake. It was 
above the trail, and the fresh slip of paper 
turned its face level with his eyes. Across it 
was written in a labored hand: 

Mrs. AMANDA STAPLES. 

‘*Ma’s got more wits about her than all the 
rest of us put together!’ he muttered, and 
snatching his cap boyishly from his head, he 
swung it aloft in mute enthusiasm before 
rounding the quaking-asp decorously and 
beholding the mortification of the ‘‘jumpers.’’ 

In front of the tunnel the Beales, red and 
uncomfortable, stood at the heads of their pant- 
ing horses. On a boulder beside the mouth of 
the tunnel ma sat, calmly sunning herself. 
Fastened to a tree beside her was a paper 
setting forth her hold on the Smuggler claims. 
She had copied the Professor’s weather-beaten 
paper, merely changing the date and inserting 
her name in place of his. 

‘*T’ve been here now somethin’ over a year,”’ 
she was saying, cheerfully, fanning herself 
with her sunbonnet, ‘‘and I hain’t made a 
mite of a minin’ investment until now. I 
allow that these old Smuggler claims’!l pay if 
they’re worked,’’—the cape of her sunbonnet 
flopped noisily back and forth,—‘‘and I’ll see 
to it that they are, too!” 

Had it been a man who barred their way 
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| much of its vigor sud- 
|denly that it reached 











thus presumptuously, the action of the Beale 
outfit might have been different, but with the 
name of Ma Staples, beloved by Miner’s Camp, 
attached to the boundary posts, but one thing 
was left for them to do—seek the back trail 
and get out of camp as quickly as possible. 
Within an hour the camp was ringing with 
praises for ma’s ‘‘claim-jumping.’”? Shanks 
tried to stand on his head, but found the fever 
had made him unsteady. 
Society Bill nearly had 
a relapse in the ex- 
citement. Whispering 
Will’s voice regained so 





the stage, making the 
ascent of the cafion. 

On the front seat 
beside the driver sat the 
where he 


fore; but very different 
was .his reception on 
this occasion. The su- 


to meet himalone. He 
was met and well-nigh 
overwhelmed by the 
convalescent contingent 
of Gale’s Ridge men, 
who assailed him with 
so much rough, grateful 
good-fellowship that he 
swallowed hard and 
was silent, although 
over his wind-burned 
face crept an unmis- 
takable expression of 
pleasure in it all. 

“Tt was the Beales 
that turned your horse 
loose !’? was Whispering Will’s loud greeting. | 
‘Tt came home this afternoon.’’ 

‘“They’re beat all the way,’’ Shanks began, | 
but a dozen voices drowned his with the cry: 

‘*Ma did it! Ma did it!’’ , 

Impulsively, the Professor began to shake | 
hands all the way round, but his eyes, bewil- 
dered, sought ma. 

‘*All I did,’’ she cried, half-laughing and 
half-crying, as she reached out a big, warm 
hand, ‘‘was just to meander up the hill this 
morning and fix your claims so I could hand 
’em over to you all right. Now you come in 
and eat a pipin’ hot supper.’’ 
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OLDING up the sample of pink cash- 

mere, Constance Wilbur looked at it 

admiringly. ‘‘How many yards would 
it take for a dress, mother ?’’ she asked, wist- 
fully. 

‘*Right,’? responded Mrs. Wilbur, briefly. 
She was a little out of patience with Constance 
on the subject of pink cashmere. Ever since 
the question of Constance’s going to Mason 
Academy the next fall had 
been settled, the girl had 
seemed to think that a dress 
of this kind was necessary 
to complete her equipment. 
She had inherited certain 
qualities of persistence 
from her father’s family. 

‘*T don’t see why all 
Aunt Edith’s dresses are 
blues and grays,’’ remarked 
Constance. ‘‘At least, all 
that she sends to me are.’’ 

‘“*There are two white 
dresses, a serge and a 
dotted muslin,’’ replied 
Mrs. Wilbur, who was even 
then engaged in ripping up i 
the seams of a soft gray | 
wool affair, ‘‘and you ought 
to be glad enough, Con- 
stance, that your Aunt 
Edith sent .this box of 
clothes. We couldn’t have 
managed to have bought 
you so Many dresses. You 
will have enough for a 
year.’’ 

‘*Just the same, you 
would have bought me a 
pink cashmere if Aunt 
Edith had not sent that 
box,’’ persisted Constance. 

Mrs. Wilbur smiled. ‘Well, my dear, very 
likely I should; but it would have been your 
only dress-up gown. You would have had to 
wear it on all occasions. Very likely you 
would have been known at school as ‘the girl 
with the pink dress.’ Now you will have this 
pretty gray voile, the blue chiffon and the two 
white dresses. Besides that, every dollar 
counts with your father this year.’’ 

‘*This sample is only one dollar a yard,’’ 
said Constance, smoothing the delicate wool 
between her fingers. 

Mrs. Wilbur made no reply, and Constance, 
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“I WANT ONLY 
ONE YARD." 





after a pleading look toward her mother, picked | 
up her books and left the room. 

**T could buy one yard of it,’’ she thought, 
as she went down the street on a delayed 
errand. ‘‘I have exactly one dollar.’’ 

And without thought of the necessary car 
fares that the dollar was intended to pay for, 
Constance promptly turned her steps toward the 
store from which she had obtained the sample. 

The clerk held up 
fold after fold of the 
delicately tinted 
cashmere, and Con- 
stance’s eyes bright- 
ened as she admired 
it. ‘‘It’s just likea 
pink rose,’’ she de- 
clared. 

The clerk glanced | 
at the girl smilingly. 
“Just the shade to | 
wear with brown | 
eyes and brown | 
hair,’’ he remarked. 

“*T want only one 
yard,’’ said Con- 
stance, and suddenly 
remembered the car 
fares and a much-needed pair of 
gloves. ‘‘I’d rather wear shabby 
gloves than lose this!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Gloves?’’ said the clerk. “Two | 
counters down toward the front,’’ and 
Constance picked up the small pack- 
age, put down the one dollar, and | 
walked briskly out. 
The yard of cashmere was put 
carefully away in a small trunk, 
where Constance stored her treasures ; 
and Constance, the pink sample still 
in her purse, watched the advertise- 
ments of mark-downs with anxious 
eyes. She said no more about a pink cashmere, 
and Mrs. Wilbur congratulated herself that, after 
all, Constance had seen the folly of teasing for 
a dress which she did not need and which her 
father could not afford to purchase. 

Before the summer was over Mrs. Wilbur 
had occasion to speak to Constance on the 
subject of the use of money. 

‘*T know, my dear girl, that your allowance 
is small,’’ she remarked one day, with a dis- 
approving glance at Constance’s worn ribbon 
belt, ‘‘but I am sure it is sufficient for the 
little things that we expect you to buy for 














. I HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL YOU.” 


yourself. Your gloves are shabby, and that 
belt is really worn out.’’ 

Constance flushed, but she made no explana- 
tion. Mrs. Wilbur sighed a little, finding an 
excuse for Constance in the thought that a girl 
of sixteen doubtless found soda-water, choco- 
lates and car rides of even more importance 
than fresh gloves and faultless belt ribbons. 

‘*T suppose mother would think that I had 
thrown my money 
away if she could see 
these !’’ chuckled Con- 
stance that evening, as 
she opened her treasure 
trunk and took out a 
carefully wrapped pack- 


age. 

She undid the wrap- 
pings and spread the 
contents out on her bed. 
There were eight or 
nine pieces of pale pink 
cashmere. The longest 
strip was the first yard 
purchased, for which 
Constance had reck- 
lessly paid one dollar. 
How often she had re- 
gretted her haste, for 
that week she had dis- 
covered that there were 
such things as remnant 
sales. Sample in hand, 
she had gone from store 
to store, turning over 
piles of short-length 
cashmeres, now and 
then successful in secur- 
ing a match for her 


Pieces of three- 
fourths of a yard had 
been secured for twenty-five cents. A remnant 


| of a quarter of a yard had been bought for 


five cents. She was sure that two yards more 
| would give her material enough for a dress, 
| but time for sales was growing short. In two 
weeks more she would have to start for Mason 
Academy, and Constance realized that to make 
this dress would require not only patience and 
planning, but more work and time than would 
go to the making of an ordinary gown. 

‘It will have to be tucked and tucked and 
tucked to hide the piecings,’’ Constance decided, 
“but I’ll do it all, and I’m sure that mother 
will help me plan it, for if anybody ever earned 
anything, I’ve earned a pink dress.’’ And 
Constance recalled her many tiresome tramps 
during the warm summer days from store to 
store, her many disappointments, and the doing 
without of all the little things which she had 
| been accustomed to spend money for, but which 


| for the past six months she had resolutely 
| denied herself. 


‘*Your things are all ready now, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Wilbur, a few days later. ‘‘I don’t think 
| that you will need anything in the way of 
| dresses for an entire year; and you can go out 
to Aunt Edith’s Saturday for a week and get a 
breath of the country. Iam sorry that you have 
had to stay in the city all summer, but, as you 
hear me say so often, every dollar has to count.’’ 

‘*Mother, I’d rather not go out to Aunt 
Edith’s,’’ Constance said. There was to be a 
remnant sale on Saturday. It would be her last 
chance, she thought, and she must not miss it. 

Mrs. Wilbur looked at her daughter in sur- 
prise ; then her face softened. ‘‘It’s the child’s 
last week at home,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘and 
she wants to stay with her father and me as 
long as possible.’”’ So she replied in a very 
tender tone, ‘‘Very well, dear,’’ and a load 


| was lifted from Constance’s mind. She had 


feared that her mother might insist upon the 
| Visit. 

Early Saturday morning Constance was at 
| the store advertising the remnant sale. As she 
eagerly turned over the pile of delicately tinted. 
cashmeres, she heard her own name spoken, 
and glanced up, to see her father standing 
beside her. 

‘‘Why, father,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what are 
you after ?’” 

‘**T’m afraid you’ll tell,’’ he replied, soberly. 

Constance laughed. She and her father were 
always the best of companions, and as she 
looked up into his kindly face, she resolved 
| that she would tell him all about the remnant 
| dress. 

‘*T won’t tell, honor bright,’’ she responded, 
laughingly. 

‘*Well, I want to buy a present for a young 
lady who is going away to school,’’ he said. 
‘Tt is to be a surprise present, you see, and I 
want to be very sure that she will like it.’’ 

‘**Of course she will,’’ declared Constance. 

‘*This young lady belongs to rather a queer 
family,’? went on Mr. Wilbur; ‘‘at least, some 
people say so. I always admired the family 
very much myself. Well, this girl wanted a 
pink dress,—I happened to hear quite by acci- 
dent,—and she didn’t get over wanting it; and 
I thought to myself that, being like her father, 
she might think that dress was of more impor- 
tance than it really is, so I have started out 
this morning to buy eight yards of pink cash- 
mere.’ 

‘*But you can’t afford it!’’ exclaimed Con- 
stance. 

“T am going to afford it,’? Mr. Wilbur 











declared, so firmly that Constance laughed 
again. ‘‘That is, if you will go with me and 
select the right color.’’ 

‘‘Wait just a moment, dad,’’ for Constance’s 
glance had fallen upon two lengths of rose- 
colored cashmere. 2 

‘““There’s a yard in one piece and a yard 
and a half in the other, miss,’’ said the 
clerk. ‘‘Youcan have the two pieces for eighty 
cents.’? ; 

‘‘Now, dad,’’ said Constance, having paid 
for her purchase, ‘‘I have a story to tell you 
about your only daughter. I suppose mother 
has told you how much I wanted a pink 
dress?’”’? Mr. Wilbur started as if surprised. 

‘*Yes, I did,’’? said Constance, laughing, 
‘‘and the more I thought about it the more I 
wanted it. You see, Aunt Edith’s clothes are 
not just the colors I like best, and I just made 
up my mind that I must think out some way 
to get a pink cashmere,’’ and Constance looked 
up at her father. 

He nodded understandingly. 
over,’’ he said. 

‘You see, my allowance just covers small 
things,’? went on Constance, ‘‘so at first I 
bought one yard off the piece. After that I 
learned about remnant sales, and, dad, I’ve 
bought the rest in remnants. I’ve got the last 
piece here. There are over nine yards in all,— 
eleven pieces of them,—and they cost me three 
dollars and twenty cents.’’ : 

‘‘What did your mother say,’’ questioned Mr. 
Wilbur, ‘‘and how on earth are you going to 
make a dress out of those bits ?’’ 

‘‘Mother doesn’t know anything about it,’’ 
said Constance. ‘‘But it was all my own 
money, dad. I just went without some little 
things. I suppose it will be lots of work to 
make it. Do you suppose that mother will 
care?”’ 

‘“*T suppose she will think that you are a 
Wilbur, all right !’’ chuckled her father. 
‘Talk about persistence! Well, I guess there 
are not many girls of sixteen who would have 
strength of will enough to have earned a dress 
that way. For as I look at it, Constance, you 
have earned every yard of 
that dress.’’ 

“There is only quarter 
of a yard in one piece,’’ 
said Constance. 

Mr. Wilbur laughed 
again, and regarded her 
approvingly. ‘‘Now run 
home and show your pieces 
to mother,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
tell her all about it. And 
if any trimmings are 
needed, just let me know.’’ 

‘I’ve saved a dollar for 
those,’’ replied Constance. 

‘*Mother, I’ve got a pink 
cashmere dress,’’ said the 
girl, as she brought her 
bundle of remnants into the 
sitting-room. 

Mrs. Wilbur looked up 
with a little smile. ‘‘So you met your father. 
Well, my dear, he seemed to think you deserved 
the dress, even if you did not need it, and I 
was weak-minded enough to give in. You see, 
when a Wilbur is really determined about any- 
thing, somebody has to give in.’’ 

‘*But, mother, I remembered that every 
dollar counted this year, and so father did not 
have to buy it. I bought it myself—in 
remnants,’’ and Constance rapidly told the 
story of the remnant sales, holding up piece 
after piece of cashmere before her mother’s 


‘Wilbur all 





astonished eyes, as she described how she had 
acquired it, and told of her long walks to 
save car fares, and the series of other small 
economies. ‘ 

““T haven’t bought an ice-cream soda this 
summer !’’ she concluded, dramatically, and 
joined in her mother’s laughter. 

“Tt will be almost like making the cloth,’’ 
declared Mrs. Wilbur, holding up the narrow 
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HE text for this 

article is a say- 

ing credited to 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, the public- 
spirited Englishman, who has 
done so much to promote a 
better understanding, as regards education, 
between America and Great Britain. ‘‘The 
American schools,’’ so the saying runs, ‘‘grad- 
uate their boys into overalls.’’ 

We might wish that our schools in general 
came nearer to this standard than they do in | 
fact. But the saying is a good one for a text, | 
even if it is not universally true. Mr. Mosely | 
says that he does not himself recall having | 
put the idea in exactly this picturesque phra- 
sing, but he has repeatedly expressed much the 
same opinion, although in other words. 


Learning to Work and Think. 


HAT it means to bring education and 
overalls together is that some con- 
nection is to be found between the 
necessary, every-day work of life and the 
thoughts that make our world of knowledge. 
For most people history, literature and science 
are far-away things, which one may visit now 
and then, tourist fashion, on some holiday. 
A college course is one long holiday such as 








“IT WILL BE ALMOST LIKE 
MAKING THE CLOTH.” 





this. The real work of life which comes after 
is flat drudgery, and has 
nothing to do in any direct 
way with the higher edu- 
cation. So life is divided 
into two parts, one of | 
them bread and butter and | 
the other sugar - plums, 
and these two are separate 
things, and may not be 
joined together. 

For clear-sighted men 
and women, however, 
these two belong together, 
and ought not to be put 
asunder. The day’s work 
and the thoughts that 
shake mankind are all of 
one piece. And in our 
schemes of education we 
are continually trying to 
make this fact plain, so 
that every pupil may see that knowledge and 
ideals belong to real life, and real life belongs 
to the higher knowledge and ideals. 

One way that this is done is to seek out the 
things of every-day life that have the most of 
real education in them, and carry them over 
into the school. 
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parts of the country. Drawing, singing and | 







| strips, ‘*but by tucking, I’m pretty sure that 
| the piecing won’t show.’’ 

‘*That’s what I thought,’’ agreed Constance, 
happily. 





| becoming of Constance’s gowns, and although 

it was spoken of as ‘*the remnant dress’’ by 
| Constance and her mother, Mr. Wilbur always 
| referred to it as ‘‘the Wilbur will dress.’’ 


EDUCATION AND OVERALLS 
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utensils was even fur- 
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The cashmere was undoubtedly the most | 


or girl regularly entered the service of some 
one who was a master of the craft, and learned 
from the master the knack and language and 
standards of that vocation and its secret proc- 
esses, if there were any such. The necessary 
skill of hand was acquired by doing the actual 
work of the trade, as helper to the master, 
beginning with the things that were easier and 
proceeding to those more difficult. 

An apprentice .was ordinarily sent to school 
for a part of his time, for book-learning and 
| the gaining of general intelligence, but the 
school and the trade had nothing to do directly 
with each other. Even if he was going to be 
a lawyer, a doctor, or an apothecary, the 
chances were that he would enter his chosen 
occupation by way of such an apprenticeship, 





ther removed from the | instead of preparing for it in a professional 
life of the school. The | school. 

girls learned housework at | But now the apprenticeship and the school 
home, and samples of their|are getting together. 
cooking were common enough | is put into the shop, and sometimes the shop is 
upon the table before they had entered upon | put into the school. 


Sometimes the school 


The General Electric 


their teens. It will not be denied that even a| Company at Lynn, Massachusetts, the New 


generation ago they preferred the making of 
dainty cakes to the baking of common bread. 
The boys, too, had a daily round of home 


fascination of the use of wood-working tools. 
A boy who was handy with tools could make 
himself very useful about the home place. But 


a stronger inducement to the acquiring of such | 


skill was the sheer delight of making things. 
So we used to the limit of parental indulgence 
the hammer, saw and chisel, and the few other 
implements of skilled labor that the home itself 
supplied; and we haunted the shops of the 
village carpenter and wagon-maker, to watch 


them at their work, and get an occasional loan | 


of one of their finer tools. 

Now it has been seen that all these occu- 
pations outside of the school have a power of 
their own to educate boys and girls. So just 
at the time when they are becoming more and 
more impossible as outside occupations, they 
have been taken over directly into the schools. 
In our better school systems, accordingly, the 
things done by boys in overalls and by girls 
in checked aprons—cooking, wood-working, and 
the rest of them—are now part of the recognized 
course of education. And the schools have 
edged up a little closer to every-day life through 
these additions to their studies and appliances. 

In some of our country schools, particularly in 
the new agricultural high schools, boys are 
learning many things about practical farming 
better than they could learn them on any ordi- 
nary farm. It has become a regular school 
exercise to select good seed-corn, to test the 
butter-making quality of cows, to enumerate 
and estimate the points of excellence of horses 
and cattle and other domestic animals. This 
is educating directly into overalls. ; 


The Checked Apron. 


ND the checked apron receives its due recog- 
nition, too, in training for high-grade 
work in the kitchen and in the kitchen- 

garden. There is something extremely refresh- 


| 


duties to master, but these had none of the | 
| and a variety of endowed institutions in other 
| cities have classes in different trades and occu- 


York Central Railroad, at several points in its 
great system, and a number of other establish- 
ments have regular schools for apprentices in 
their shops. The Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 


pations. 
Then there are a few schools for certain 


| trades in connection with the public schools. 





ing in the air of homely reality which these 
exercises bring into a conventional schoolroom. 


Columbus, Georgia, had one of the earliest of 
these. Philadelphia has made beginnings in 
the same direction. The city of New. York 
has its trade-school for girls, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has special evening classes for 
persons engaged in mechanical pursuits. 


Two Kinds of Training. 


AWS have been passed in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York providing for 
such schools. At the University of Cin- 

cinnati combination courses of apprenticeship 
and college training have been arranged by 
which young men take half their time in the 
shop and half in the college, and at the end of six 
years may come out both college graduates and 
skilled mechanics. A somewhat similar com- 
bination has been arranged at the Carnegie 
Technical Schools in Pittsburg and at the 
Lewis Institute in Chicago. In Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, too, and in Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, the public schools have entered into 
arrangements directed to much the same ends. 

So there are now a good many places where 
a boy or girl may get a school education and 
something like an apprentice’s training both 
together, and it seems as if schooling and over- 
alls were coming into some really intimate 
relations with each other. The combination 
ought to give us a more complete and better 
balanced education than was possible when the 
two were kept apart. 

The learning to do every-day work in an 
every-day way, and to pass sensible judgments 
on every-day affairs, can give a certain serious- 
ness and steadiness to education which are good 
to see. And on the other hand, one who has 
school-learning plentifully mixed in with the 


In some places this kind of schooling has been | learning of his trade can turn his trade to better 
carried further yet, for schools have been opened use, and on occasion will stand a better chance 
for the teaching of regular trades—bricklaying, | of growing up to the top side of his trade, or 

When I was a small boy, the school was for | plumbing, railroad shop-work, the work of an | even growing out into things above his -trade, 
book-learning alone, as it is to-day in some | electrician, a ship’s carpenter, a dressmaker, a | than one who has simply learned by practise 


milliner, and so on. 


| and common rule of thumb. 


physical training were things of the outside; In the earlier days such occupations were | So it will be a good thing in many ways 


world. The use of tools and of housekeeping | 


learned through an apprenticeship. 


The boy | when all trades shall have got some kind of 





” OW I know why the birds sing!’’ was 
the enthusiastic exclamation of a young 
woman after a four-minute flight with 

Mr. Wilbur Wright at College Park, Maryland. 

The time when any of us may enjoy a similar 

experience seems rapidly approaching when we 

consider the remarkable progress in the art of 
flying in the past year. All sorts of machines 
have actually flown. One description covers 
tne architecture and function of them all. 

“‘A certain number of square feet of plane 

surface—the wings—inclined at a certain angle, 

driven so rapidly that gravity is counteracted.’’ 

This concise definition applies to every heavier- 

than-air flying-machine or aeroplane. 

Those that actually fly may be divided 
into two distinct classes—biplanes and mono- 
planes. 

The famous flying-machine of the Wrights 
is the leading type of biplane, a form also 
employed by Farman and Delagrange in France, 
while the Blériot aeroplane is perhaps the best 
representative of the monoplane. Other suc- 
cessful monoplanes include the Robert Esnault- 
Pelterie, the Gastambide, Santos-Dumont and 
the ‘‘Antoinette,’’ all designed, manufactured 
and operated by Frenchmen, who from the first 
have manifested great interest in the develop- 
ment of fiying-machines, just as they were 
equally progressive and successful in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The spectacular flights of the Wrights, Cur- 
tiss, Farman and other masters of the biplane 


had distracted attention from the achievements | 


of other types of flying-machines, and mono- 
planes were hardly known in the United 
States, at least, until last July. Then the 


world was startled by the news that Louis 











MONOPLANES 


| By Paul P Foster 








Blériot had flown from France to England in | 
thirty-seven minutes. This historic flight | 


a cross-bar. 
below. and at the sides. 


The monoplane body is enclosed | movements of the monoplane. 
| of the rudder are two fins or stabilizing planes, 


propellers at a rate of thirteen hundred and 
fifty revolutions a minute. The length of the 
Channel monoplane is twenty-six feet, its 
weight with pilot and fuel, six hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

At the rear of the framework is a rudder, or 
movable tail, which governs the horizontal 
At each side 


focused attention upon the monoplane, a type | The two wings or planes are made of stiff | called ‘‘ailerons’’ by the French. The ends of 
of flying-machine which closely imitates the | parchment mounted upon a framework of | these planes move in unison, and elevate or 


anatomy of the bird in having only one sup- | 
porting surface. - | 


mahogany and poplar. 


feet long and six feet wide. Thus the support- | 


They are about twelve | depress the aeroplane at the operator’s will. 


The unique steering-apparatus consists of a 


The monoplane possesses the advantage of | ing surface is but one hundred and fifty square | single lever and drum, somewhat like the 
being the smallest, lightest and most compact | feet, less than one-third of that of the Wright | steering-wheel of an automobile, yet so con- 


type of flying- machine yet perfected. The | 
Demotselle, of Santos-Dumont, for example, | 
is but fifteen feet wide, eighteen feet long, and | 
weighs only three hundred and fifty - two 
pounds with Santos-Dumont himself aboard. 
It is a pocket edition of a flying-machine, so 
small that it can be carried on an automobile. 

The Brazilian aviator has made several suc- 
cessful flights in the Demoiselle, travelling to 
and from his friends’ houses, and with it he 
has attained a speed of fifty-five miles an hour. 
A factory in France has contracted to build 
immediately a thousand machines of the same 
type. 

The accompanying sketch shows the outlines 
of the famous monoplane in which Blériot 
made his memorable Channel trip. It will be 





and Farman biplanes. 
These wings are at- 
tached rigidly to the 
central framework, 
and are very similar 
to the wings of a bird 
in one respect, as they 
are thickened along 
their cutting edge, 
tapering at the rear. 


s Ssgesestng rudder 
They cut the air at an 









nected at its base to 
a ball - and - socket 
coupling that it may 
be moved in any di- 
rection. At the base 
of the drum are at- 
tached all the flexible 
steel wires which 
govern the vertical 
and horizontal rud- 
ders. Two levers 


~ ee “we Tapered body 





-+s-Ailerons forming the elevaling rudder 


angle of about eight degrees. The wings can | controlling the motor are also connected to this 
be detached from the framework, and the whole | maneuvering arm. To elevate the aeroplane 
the operator has only to pull the drum forward 
The single two-bladed wooden propeller is |—to depress it he pushes the drum from him. 


machine easily transported or stored. 


about seven or eight feet in diameter, and is 


The operator’s feet rest upon a pivoted cross- 


placed in front of the monoplane, drawing it | piece attached below the drum like the steering- 





seen at once that the monoplane has a striking | through the air. It is driven by a three-| apparatus of a ‘‘flexible flyer.’”’ If he wishes 
resemblance to a dragon-fly or flying-fish. ‘The | cylinder, air-cooled, twenty-horse-power motor, to turn to the port side, the drum is inclined to 
traveller sits comfortably in the body or car of | which looks much like the ordinary motor-| the right; for starboard, to the left. A level, 
the machine, a feature lacking in the Wright | bicycle engine. The motor is placed just in| like that on a camera, shows the pilot which 
biplane, where the operator sits over empty | front of the operator, it weighs about one hun-| way he must move his lever to maintain the 
space on a latticed seat with feet braced against | dred and thirty-two pounds, and drives the | aeroplane’s stability. 
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regular schooling connected with them, and 
when everybody’s schooling shall be rounded 
out with the mastery of some definite work in 
life. 

In view of what has been accomplished in 
the secondary schools, it is not surprising that 
another of the results which twentieth-century 
education is doing its best to bring about should 
be in the direction of more intimate connection 
between the higher education and the common 
concerns of life. 

There are undoubtedly a good many young 
people who have a strong desire to find such 
connection. 
hood that desire amounted to a real craving, 


although I did not altogether understand what | 


it meant. 

Young people who share this desire are loyal 
to the day’s work as they find it in their own 
home setting. And when they become deeply 
interested in history, literature, natural science 
and the arts, they are not willing that these 
should be to them a foreign land, but look for 
traces of the same interests in their life at home. 

To such seekers there is keen satisfaction in 
the discovery that the growing of common 
Indian corn, which takes long weeks of hard 
and dusty work on the home farm, is a subject 
with which scientists in some university have 
concerned themselves, as with a scientific prob- 
lem; and that the price of vegetables and the 


I am sure that in my own boy- | 








it means something so important as this in 
our democratic life that we care so much 
about it. 

But there is one thing to be said on the other 
side: there is just as much need as there has 
ever been for the things that are really high 
and refined and liberal in our education. We 
would be Philistines indeed if we came to care 
for nothing in education that could not be 
applied immediately to practical affairs. And 
if we went a step further in the wrong direc- 
tion, and made practical affairs mean only the 
making of money, we should get a very sorry 
kind of education out of it all. 

We may put the case in another way. What 
we need in chemistry, or any other of the 
sciences, is not merely its practical applications, 
but the whole of the science, geared up to our 
daily life at some one or many points. What we 
need in a high-school or college course of train- 
ing generally is not merely something practical, 
but a good education turned to practical account. 
To say that we care only for a practical educa- 
tion is like saying of an edged tool that we care 
only for its edge; when in fact the whole tool 
and a good workman behind it are needed if that 
keen edge is to be used to some purpose. 

So we are not to forget that the kind of 
education to keep company with overalls 
and checked aprons is as good an all-round 
| education as can be had—an education not 


saving of scraps by dainty cookery, which call | only useful in real life, but good enough 


for anxious thought in the cramped kitchen of | to make real life better and more interest- 


some little city flat, are questions seriously | 


| ing. A good, big, healthy education, that 


considered in modern economics and sociology | | knows how to do many things in the world, 


and the newer domestic sciences. 


| and that knows the things which are most 


The intellectual life and the common life of | worth while, is what every young American 


common people are not to be kept apart from | | needs. 


each other. That is what it all means, or a 
part of what it means. And it is because | 
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Charing Cross brought the boys to Dover, 

to the edge of the narrow water which 
walls England from the Continent. Still enough 
the channel was. Hardly a tremor marked 
their passage from the time they left Dover to 
the moment when they came to the harbor 
lights of Calais. 

They secured a two-berth sleeping-car com- 
partment, to Paris; and the next morning they 
alighted at the Gare du Nord. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Bob, ‘ ‘we’ll take a cab, break- 
fast in the Place de l’Opera, drive by the 
Boulevards to the Place de la Concorde, then 
by the Louvre and Notre Dame, and so back 
to the Gare de |’ Est in time for the eight forty- 
five express for Lucerne.’’ 

They did all that. They breakfasted at one 
of the window tables of the Café de la Paix, 
drove down the Boulevards by the great Church 


TE night the nine-o’clock express from 


of the Madeleine, stopped for a moment in the | 


Place de la Concorde, and drove up the broad 
Avenue des Champs Elysées to the Are de 
Triomphe. 

They skirted the Seine, with its thronging, 
busy water traffic and its unsurpassed bridges, 
and called to mind the splendors of the French 
court and the horrors of the Revolution as 
they passed the long gray walls of the Louvre 
and the smiling gardens of the Tuileries. 
They even peeped for a moment within Notre 
Dame, and marveled at the stately twin towers 
before they drove stationward. They did all 
that, and they got the eight forty-five train 
from the Gare de |’ Est. 

Out through the fertile fields, by waving 
meadows and vineyard-covered slopes, through 
a land of enchantment the train ran. The 
sturdy peasants in blouse and sabots, the 
women in the fields, the wayside crosses and 
the occasional old chateaux crowning lofty 
eminences gave wonderfully colored pictures 
of ‘‘the pleasant land of France.’’ 

As the sun declined to its setting they 
approached Lucerne. 

‘*There’s Pilatus!’? Bob cried; and Jack 
leaned forward to see the shoulder of a cloud- 
capped mountain lifting far above him. Soon 
they drew in to the station of Lucerne. 

They drove over the bridge by the quay, 
and stopped at a garden-bordered white hotel 
which looked over the lake toward Pilatus on 
the right and toward the Rigi on the left. The 
night had shut in, and they went at once to 
bed. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Bob picked 
up the morning paper. He gave a sudden start 
of interest. 

‘Here, Jack!’’ he called. ‘‘Here’s an air- 
ship proposition for you!’’ He rapidly trans- 
lated the brief item before him. 


‘* ‘Herr Mettelin has not as yet been able to | 


make any of the long trips planned for his air- 
ship, owing to the illness of the operator who 
controls his engine. He has sent to Paris for 
another operator, and will begin his series of 
ascensions as soon as one arrives.’ 

‘*There’s a chance for you, if you want it,’’ 
continued Bob. ‘‘How’d you like a shot at 
being Mettelin’s operator ?’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t I like to try Mettelin’s air-ship, 
though !’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Nothing I’d love so 
much, I don’t really see why I shouldn’t go 
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| tions which prevail to-day. 
|right, and there is none to help me. My 





He needs the edge and the tool 
—_ the man, all together, and all at their 
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down and see if I can do anything. I 
imagine we may have to wait round here 
to-day.’’ 

‘‘l’m with you,’’ said Bob. ‘‘Comeon!’’ 

The Schweitzerhof was gay with a cos- 
mopolitan throng that morning, as French, 
Russians, Germans, Italians, Greeks, Hun- 
garians, English and Americans chattered 
in their diverse tongues. 

The two boys passed through to the 
concierge and asked for Herr Mettelin. 
The official sounded a gong, a page 
appeared, and led them to the suite. Met- 
telin himself answered the summons to the 
door. Jack had a swift impression of an 
erect, soldierly figure, a frank, open counte- 
nance, and the clear eyes and weather- 
beaten face of the sportsman. 

“T am John Collerton, and this is my 
friend, Robert Burne,’? said Jack. ‘‘I 
have a letter of introduction to you from 
my friend, Mr. Gardner, of the American 
Aero Club. It is for my father and myself, 
but my father did not come across with 
me.’’ He handed the letter to the aviator. 

A quick smile flashed over Mettelin’s 
face as he heard Gardner’s name. ‘‘Ach, so!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘My good friend Gardner! I have 
not seen him for almost a year, since I dined 
with him in London last au .? He raised 
the flap of the envelope, read the letter, and 
looked up, smiling. ‘‘Pray sit down, gentle- 
men,’? he said. ‘‘I understand from Mr. 
Gardner’s letter, Mr. Collerton, that you have 
had no small share in this great game of con- 
quering the air.’’ 

“TI have had some experience,’’ answered 
Jack, modestly. ‘‘I’ve made forty ascensions, 
six of them at night. I can qualify by the 
rules of any of the aero clubs. I acted as 
operator for Mr. Gardner during thirty ascen- 
sions.’’ 

‘‘Ach, sol’? said Mettelin, in surprise. ‘‘You 
have begun young. You must have had much 
to do with engines to be able to control Mr. 
Gardner’s.’’ 

*“‘T have,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I’ve been interested 
in engines ever since I can remember. Engine- 
building is my father’s business. That’s really 
one part of my errand this morning. I wanted 
to give you my letter of introduction, but I 
wanted also to offer to serve as your operator 
to-day if you wished. I have one day here, 
which is at your service.’’ 

Herr Mettelin hesitated. 

‘Tf you know enough to serve, I should be 


glad indeed to have you. But you must pardon 
me if I question you somewhat closely.’”” He 
paused. 


‘*That’s all right, Herr Mettelin,’’ answered 
Jack. ‘‘T certainly should not want to go up 
in an air-ship with any man who didn’t know 
his business. Ask all the questions you care 
to, and I will answer all I can.’’ 

‘‘T shall be most glad if you do know enough 
to help me,’’ said Mettelin, cordially. ‘‘I am 
wholly at a loss else. It is most important 
that I make an ascent under the special condi- 
Everything is 


operator, as you probably know, is sick, and 
I have heard nothing from Paris. 
‘Now if you do not object,’’? he said once 








more, ‘‘I will begin to ask you concerning 
your air-ship knowledge.’? And he began a 
rapid-fire series of searching questions that 
explored the whole domain of air-ship con- 
struction and operation. 

Bob, seated in a corner, watched the progress 
of the examination with amused and interested 
eyes. Swift as volleying tennis-balls sped 
question and answer. Jack was hardly ever 
at a loss, except where some technical question 
had a nomenclature unknown to him, and 
brought up a difficulty quickly cleared when 
he found out what was meant. 

Insensibly the examination passed into a dis- 
cussion between equals concerning various aero- 
nautic matters, a discussion which lasted until 
Mettelin, with a start, pulled his watch from 
his pocket and exclaimed : 

‘Tt is full time to go! Your friend can come, 
too, if he will hold himself as we direct. 
Come, we must hasten to the shed !’’ : 

There was no more question of Jack’s ability. 
That was taken for granted. 

Bob, overjoyed at the prospect of an ascent, 
followed the absorbed pair as they hurried out 
toward the lake. Apparently, in the interest 
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WITH A START OF AMAZEMENT, BOB 
ONE OF THE MEN. 


of the proposed ascension, Jack had forgotten 
his immediate errand at Lucerne; but in reality 
his presentation of his letter of introduction to 
Herr Mettelin had been deliberate. The path 
ahead was still fraught with unknown dangers, 
and the acquaintance of the great aeronaut 
was worth the time it took to secure it, even 
if there was but little time to spare before 
Kunsch and Schwartz might be expected in 
Lucerne. 

But all deliberation was cast to the winds 
now in view of the coming ascent. The passion | 
for traversing the air, which had overmastered 
man since the earliest time, was full upon 
him. 

A short walk toward the shores of the lake 
brought them to an enclosure, inside which | 
loomed the huge balloon-shed, a tent-like struc- | 
ture of bare boards. Out from the end toward | 
the lake peered a huge inflated balloon, looking | 
like nothing so much as the bullet of a cartridge | 
expanded to an incredible size. Its golden- | 
yellow coating, chosen to lessen heat, gave still 
more vividness to its resemblance to a brass- 
bound bullet, while the square ends of the shed, 
hiding the other end, cut off the spherical head 
like the end of a cartridge. 

“T had the air-ship inflated this morning,’’ 
explained Herr Mettelin, politely, turning to 
Bob, ‘‘as I did not know but that Fortune 
might be as kind to me as she has proved, Mr. 
Collerton.’’ 

The three went rapidly through the small 
crowd before the gate. Two Germans raised 
acry of ‘‘Hoch, hoch, hoch, Mettelin!’’ 

Once inside the gate, Mettelin turned, bowed 
politely, and then proceeded directly toward 
the shed. 

Just before the entrance stood a group of | 
instruments. Herr Mettelin and Jack stepped | 
to them, read the records carefully, and then 
the aeronaut turned to speak to one of the 
workmen. 

Jack returned to Bob. 

‘‘What are those things?’’ asked Bob. 

“Oh, they’re anemometers that show the 
velocity of the wind, wind-gages, and telltales 
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to show its course, recording thermometers and 
barometers which give the record of the last 
twenty-four hours as regards temperature and 
pressure,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘You can’t have 
too much information about the condition of 
the atmosphere when you go sailing in it. 
Everything is as it should be to-day, how- 
ever.”’ 

Within the shed, and swaying slightly at its 
ropes, stood the great air-ship. Bob could see 
its general shape clearly now, and recognized 
that the body tapered from the front end to 
the rear, and that the bow was like the stern. 
Between the pointed ends stretched the long 
eylinder filled with the inflating gas. Below 
the cylinder was a ladder-like frame of approx- 
imately the same length as the balloon above, 
which ended in two propellers, the propellers 
at the stern being much larger than the one at 
the bow. 

Just forward of the stern was the pilot’s 
station, with wheels and levers not unlike those 
of an automobile. Forward of that were two 
rests for passengers, where they might lie along 
the frame, and just aft of the curve of the 
ladder frame of the bow was the tiny engine, 
with its petroleum 
tanks and the place 
of the engineer. 

In front of the 
engine were what 
seemed to be two box 
kites placed across 
the frame, making the 
whole lower part 
the shape of a cross. 
Bob had plenty of 
time for observation, 
as Herr Mettelin had 
departed on another 
errand, and he and 
Jack were left alone. 

The boys had 
waited but a brief 
time in the shed when 
Herr Mettelin came 
striding toward them. 
‘Now, Mr. Coller- 
ton,’’? he exclaimed, 
‘T am ready for you 
to try out the en- 
gine !? 

Jack moved for- 
ward to the engine 
on the framework, 
and examined it 
searchingly in every 
part. Then he filled 
the automatic lubri- 
ceator and once more 
went over the’engine 
in detail. ‘‘This is 
your own province, 
Mr. Collerton,’’ re- 
marked Herr Mette- 
lin, ‘‘so I shall not 
interfere. If there is 
anything you wish to 
ask, pray do so.’’ 

‘Nota thing,’’ an- 
swered Jack, rising. 
‘Now I’ll start her 
up.”? He turned on 
the gasoline, adjusted the carbureter, put his 
engine on the neutral, and bent forward to crank 
up. Easily and readily the engine responded 
with a low, steady chug-chug! Jack bent his 
utmost energy to listening for any irregularity 
of sound, but there was none. At last he rose, 
throwing off the power. 

‘*All right, Herr Mettelin!’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘That’s a good engine.’? It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he restrained 


RECOGNIZED 


| himself from saying that, good as it was, it 


was far inferior to his own. 

‘Then we will start,’’ said Herr Mettelin. 
‘Mr. Burne, when we get aboard, you take 
your place here.’’ He pointed to the passenger’s 
position. ‘‘Cling on by the straps and lie flat 
| on the cushions. Do not move, whatever hap- 
| Pens, unless I tell you to. You are the scout 
| who is to report the conditions of the enemy’s 
forces. Mr. Collerton and I are too busy with 
the operation of the dirigible to report what 
is going on below, so we shall expect a full 
account of all you have seen when we get 
back.’’ 

The balloon came swaying from the shed, 
the three took their places, and there was a 
moment’s pause. 

‘Ready, Mr. Collerton?’’ asked Herr Mette- 
lin. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir!’? answered Jack. 

There was a hoarse command in German, 
a sudden movement among the surrounding 
workmen, a medley of cheers in various tongues 
from the little crowd outside, and Bob, looking 
downward, saw the earth apparently falling 
away from him. Now it was the lake that 
was falling swiftly from him. He had expected 
to be dizzy, but the feeling of vertigo did not 
come upon him. He was able from the very 
first to measure conditions accurately. 

Now they were skimming along perhaps a 
hundred feet above the surface of the lake. 
The distance to the earth seemed perilously 
great. Bob raised his head and looked forward. 
There was Jack bending over the engine and 
whistling. He looked behind and saw Herr 
Mettelin at the steering-gear, as quiet and placid 
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as if he were running an automobile at ten 
miles an hour on a deserted boulevard. 

‘‘Humph !’? murmured Bob to himself. ‘‘If 
Germany and America are as cool as that, I 
guess Britain won’t be behindhand. Three 
cheers for England !’’ 

They passed over the Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons with the clean sweep of the 
swallow. Below, the water showed their 
shadow; upward from the decks of the lake 
steamers gazed many interested faces. 

Bob turned his head and looked back at 
Lucerne, where towers and villas, crowned by 


the sharp double spire of the church, stood | “ 


out in relief against the deep green of the slope. 
Pilatus mounted at the right, its cone outlined 
sharply against the clear sky. Beyond Pilatus, 
far away above some lower hills, stood out the 
mighty battlements of the Wetterhorn, and 
gradually the Finsteraarhorn, the Eiger and 
the Jungfrau came into view. 

The air-ship was rising now. Bob did not 
quite understand why, but as it rose he got a 
new impression of the lake. Now it looked 
as it does from the Rigi, a great shining cross 
sunk between sloping walls of green. They 
had reached the second narrows by Brunnen, 
keeping straight ahead, when Herr Mettelin 
swung on a wide circle and started to the left. 
Back over the lake they sped, along the shores 
and up to the top of the bay. There they 
swung once more and came down along the 
shore nearest Lucerne, at a distance of about 
thirty feet from the ground. 

As they ran toward Lucerne, the dirigible 
was flying slowly above the land, following 
the road that curves along the shore. Bob, 
already grown accustomed to the novel experi- 
ence, was idly watching the white stretch 
below, when a scene ahead met his view. 

An automobile with a broken wheel and 
fender was tipped half-over, and three men in 
dust-covered clothes were standing beside it, 
while a fourth was working under the car. 

With a start of amazement, Bob recognized 
one of the men as Kunsch; another was prob- 
ably Schwartz. In their excitement, these two 
were talking in German, while the third man, 
the stranger, was answering in English. As 
they swept over, the men paid no attention in 
their gesticulating wrath to the air-ship above, 
and Bob heard one sentence in shrill English: 

‘‘But Heinrich waits with them at Meiringen 
for instructions, I tell you!’’ 

Then they were left behind, and Bob, looking 
back, saw them suddenly discover the car over- 
head and look up at it with open mouths. 
All the way back Bob pondered on that sen- 
tence. 

The aeronauts had scarcely descended at the 
landing-stage and made fast, when Bob said 
to Jack: 

‘See here, get out of this and come with me 


the first instant youcan! I’ve gota new clue.”’ 
Jack nodded silently, for Mettelin was coming 
toward them. 


“Now, gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘for a good 
dinner, the best the Schweitzerhof can give! 
I owe a thousand thanks. It is the best ascen- 
sion yet. No engineer or passenger could have 
done better.’’ 

‘‘T’m no end obliged for the invitation, Herr 
Mettelin,’’ said Jack. ‘‘But may I wait till 
I see our mail before deciding? Something 
May occur to prevent.’’ 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ answered Mettelin. ‘“There 
is nothing more to do here. My workmen can 
do all. Will you accompany me back ?’’ 

Out they went into the street and down to 
the town, where Mettelin left them. 

As they waited at the bank for their mail, 
Bob hastily told his story. ‘‘So Heinrich is 
probably at Meiringen with the cases,’’ he 
said, as he ended. Just then the clerk handed 
out two telegrams addressed to Bob. The first 
said, ‘‘Good luck. Mother.’? The second 
said, ‘‘Look out for Emil Kunsch, Wilhelm 
Schwartz, Carl Schmidt and Heinrich Erheim. 
Twomell.’’ 

As he read the words, Jack stuffed the tele- 
gram into his pocket, turned and started on 
the run toward the railroad-station. ‘‘Where 
on earth are you going?’’ asked Bob, hurrying 
after him. 

‘Meiringen by the first train,’’? answered 
Jack. 

As the two boys ran over the bridge to the 
station the big clock was just pointing to the 
hour of four. Jack stopped for nothing till 
he reached the ticket-office, where he cried, 
‘Next train to Meiringen, when ?’’ 

In his excitement he had quite forgotten his 
German, but the ticket-seller, used to rapid 
interpretation of many tongues, hurled back 
an answer, ‘‘ Zwei Minuten!’ threw a ticket 
across the counter, and pointed toa door. Jack 
threw down a napoleon, took a handful of 
change, and rushed to the train-shed, followed 
by Bob. The train was just starting as Jack 
jumped on the steps of the car.. He stood 
for a moment, breathless, and then called to 
Bob, who was running slowly along beside 
the train: 

‘You watch developments here, make things 
right with Mettelin, and join me when you 
can! T’ll be J. Cope! J. C-o-p-e at Meirin- 
gen !’? 

‘Right !’’ said Bob, falling back as the train 
increased its speed. 

Jack had turned to enter the car, when he 


heard his name shouted from behind. 
leaned out, to see his friend racing madly after | 
him. 

As Bob saw Jack’s head, he slowed down. 
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‘*‘What’s last name of beggar at Meiringen— 
er—telegram ?’’ he puffed. ‘“Tell me—quick!’’ 
| ‘*Erheim!’’ shouted Jack. 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T’S the expert swimmer who 
usually gets drowned,’’ said 
Jackson, throwing down the newspaper he 
had been reading aloud, and gazing off upon the 
lake. ‘‘I insist that my boy learn to swim, but 
right there I stop. I don’t want him to be 
what they now call a ‘crack’ swimmer.’’ 
‘“‘What are your reasons, Fred?’’ I asked, 
carelessly. 
“The expert is too venturesome,’’ he replied. | 
‘‘He overestimates his powers, takes chances, 


gets exhausted, or is seized with cramp, and | 
Every one should swim well | 


goes down. 
enough to keep afloat for a time in an emer- 
gency. That degree of skill would save hun- 
dreds of lives now lost through complete | 
ignorance of a very useful art. But every one 
also should have a wholesome respect for the 
superior power of nature. The expert loses 


his limitations, and keeps within 
the margin of safety.’’ 

‘Your theory is certainly plau- 
sible,’’ I admitted, ‘‘but how about 
your own experience? You’re a 
crack swimmer, and you have never 
been drowned.’’ 

‘To all intents and purposes I 
have been,’’ he said, earnestly. 
‘*True, they revived me before life 
was quite extinct, but I had ali the 
sensations of a drowning man, and 
lost consciousness as completely, if 
not as permanently, as if I had 
been dead. And I also fully illus- 
trated the foolhardiness of the ex- 
pert, precisely as did the lad 
mentioned in the article I have 
been reading. 

“The thing happened nineteen 
years ago this summer, while I 
was here on a visit to my uncle. 
I had won two swimming-races 
that season, and felt as much at 
home in the water as I did on 
land. I think I can truthfully 
say that I had absolutely no sense 
of fear when swimming—like the 
young fool that I was! 

‘TI heard that Davy Brown— 
father of Isaac Brown, you know 
—had set a number of lines for 
sturgeon out there in the lake, and 
I wanted to see how that type of 
fishing was conducted. When he 
and his son-in-law, Henry Sim- 
mons, went to visit them one mqrn- 
ing, I asked and received permission 
to go along. 

“We rowed out in a heavy scow, 
—the kind they used to draw their 
seine with,—and the trip took some 
time, deceiving me as to the actual distance. | 
I estimated it at less than a mile, because their | 


“IT SE 


have gone faster than I thought, for the dis- | 


half. 


“‘T had on swimming-tights, and the moment | 


we reached the shallows on the ‘old bight’ 
beach, as they call the bar,—out where you see 
the waves breaking,—I sprang overboard. The 
water at that point was not more than two 
feet in depth, and I waded across to where 
they had a spar as thick as my leg deeply 
planted among the rocks. It stood fifteen or 
twenty feet out of water. 

“The fishermen had a guide-line leading 
straight out from the spar for about forty 
yards, to where one end of a set-line was 
anchored. The set-line, kept afloat by kegs 
used as buoys, extended along the deep water 
outside the bar and parallel with it for a hun- 
dred rods, to where there was another anchor, 
similarly equipped with guide-line and pole. 
Brown and Simmons had three set-lines, fixed 
thus end to end, reaching nearly a mile, or 
most of the way across the entrance of the 
bight. 


time, and the low waves did not break on the 
shallows as they do now, so I was not bothered 


that where I had jumped from the boat was 
the shallowest spot on the submerged beach. 
There also were gaps in the bar, wide enough 


one hundred feet deep, perhaps more. You 
can see three or four gaps in the breakers from 
here now. 

‘Well, I swam across those places, and along 
not a few other stretches, too, for everywhere | 


water was at least breast-deep. Finally, when 
the end of the last line had been reached, I 
climbed back into the scow and helped to} 





row it to shore. Thus my first trip to the 








that respect; the indifferent swimmer knows | 


tance to the bar is approximately a mile and a | 





drowned beach was, as you see, 
without incident. 

“The second day following this trip was a 
scorcher. The thermometer registered ninety 
degrees in the shade; and directly after my 
aunt’s noon dinner I resolved to cool off in the 
lake. 

‘IT walked the three miles to the beach, and 
| when I reached there was dripping with perspi- 
ration. In I plunged, with the smallest possible 
delay, however ; and the only wonder is that I 
didn’t have a cramp at the outset. 

‘‘Near shore the water was almost too warm, 
but once out a few rods, I had only to let my 
| feet down to strike a temperature that seemed 
arctic by comparison. The depths of the Great 
Lakes are always cold. 

‘T had been accustomed to bathing in the 
Atlantic, and though I had swum in fresh 
water, it had been only during contests of 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





EMED AS IF THE LIFE WOULD BE BEATEN 
ME BY THIS POUNDING ALONE.” 


The difference in buoyancy 


|! limited duration. 
if you are not racing. I) 


| is very perceptible, 


boat rowed like an ore-barge; but we must | swam a hundred rods or so from shore, turned spar, 


In five 
treading 


upon my back, and tried to float. 
seconds I was standing upright, 
| water. 

“This was repeated again and again ; 


|a long time—perhaps an hour; much longer, 
in fact, than I should have remained in the 
water. The July sun was blazing hotly over- 


head, but finally a chill began to penetrate my | 
flesh, and soon seemed to reach to the marrow | 


| of my bones. 
| “I turned over, to swim ashore, when in an 
evil moment my eye fell upon one of the spars 


by means of which the set-lines were guyed, | 


and without thought, 1 started to swim out 
there, my plan being to stand knee-deep in the 
shallows till warmed through, and then swim 
ashore. Distances on the water are deceptive, 
|and it seemed to me that the spar was much | 
| nearer than the beach. 

“T must have been nearly a mile from it, 
|and the swim, in my chilled condition, proved 
very exhausting. To make matters worse, a | 





but at | 
last I learned the knack, and drifted easily for | 


oS 
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sharp pain that kept returning to the muscles 
extending from beneath my right shoulder- 
blade down to my hip. For ten minutes I seemed 
to gain hardly at all, but I really was going 
ahead, though slowly, for suddenly the breakers 
were on both sides of me, and the air was 
thick with spray. In a few seconds I was 
clutching the spar, with my back turned to the 
wind. 

“It seemed as if the waves were high 
enough and extended deep enough to expose the 
sand and rocks between crests, but I could see 
nothing but roily water, even in the troughs. 
I lowered my feet to touch bottom, and went 
down nearly to my eyebrows before my toes 
came in contact with the boulders that were 
piled about the foot of the spar. I gasped, 
climbed hastily up the thick stick, and looked 
about me. 

‘*Then I knew that, instead of swimming to 
the pole near which I had alighted before, I 
had reached one farther to the east, where the 
water on the bar was deeper. But it had then 
been only four feet in depth, and was now 
nearly six. Were there tides on the Great 
Lakes ? 

‘*There are such things, as I now know, 
although the rise and fall ordinarily is only a 
fraction of an inch. But a northwest wind 
will raise the water two feet in this bight in 
a very short time, if it blows hard enough; 
and that squall was a record-breaker. Even 
with my back to the waves, I soon became 
afraid of being smothered. I 
climbed higher and higher up the 
spar. 

‘*The land was hidden, the sky 
had become a dull lead color, 
splashed with black, and the 
thunder and lightning roared and 
flamed incessantly. Just before the 
rain came—and ‘with it a slight 
lessening in the violence of the gale 
—the highest wave of all broke over 
me with stunning force. 

**As it descended, I felt myself 
falling—and the spar falling, too. 
It had pried loose at the bottom 
under the impact, to which my 
weight gave added force. Somehow 
I clung to the stick, which, held 
in leash by the guy-line, rose and 
fell with the breakers, now banging 
its water-soaked butt on the bottom, 
and again tossed high in air. It 
seemed as if the life would be 
beaten out of me by this pounding 
alone, besides which I could catch 
my breath only at intervals, and 
was half-smothered. 

“The set-line anchor dragged, 
and inch by inch®I drifted across 
the bar. The deeper water inside 
no longer permitted the stick to 
touch bottom. That was a marked 
relief, till the anchor caught firmly 
against the outer edge of the bar, 
and the pitching became so violent 
that I was sure I should be torn 
from the spar. 

‘‘Suddenly, however, just as my 
strength collapsed, the pitching 
gave place to rapid drifting; the 
guy-line had parted. 

‘‘About ten feet of it remained 
| attached to the stick. I drew it in and began 
| feebly to wrap it about my waist and the 
to bind myself fast. I remember taking 
two turns. Afterward I must have taken 
another and made a couple of half-hitches, 
| but I do not remember doing it. 

“I was drowning by inches—and I knew it! 
I had no expectation of reaching the shore 
alive, for I was sure the breakers inshore 
would finish me; but I wanted the timber to 
keep my body afloat. 

‘*They say that when a man is drowning 
his entire life passes like a panorama through 
|his mind. I doubt it; certainly nothing of the 
kind happened to me. Before the pole came 
loose, I had been too scared to think of any- 
thing except the perils surrounding me. After 
that my mind seemed sodden, like my body, 
/and there was no consecutive thought, only 
blind instinct. 

“I felt as if an iron band were bound about 
my chest. Then consciousness floated from me. 
The last I remember was when the spar turned 
over with me, plunging my head beneath the 
surface. 

“Tt seemed only a second later, 


OUT OF 


though a 


| thunder- storm was gathering in the north- | half-hour had elapsed, when I opened my eyes 


‘*There was merely a light breeze at the| west, and the wind that preceded it began | 
| head 
| =] 


| to ruffle the lake. 
the bight, rose very 


The waves, converging on 
rapidly there. Within 


| the bar. 
“Of course I should have turned back at the 


first thunder-peal, but pride kept me going— | 
for ship channels, where the water was at least | pride, and ignorance of conditions on the lake foot, and was sick in bed for several days. 


and of my own limitations. When at last I 
felt that I was making very little headway, 


For the first time I was really | 
worried, forced to the conviction that my 
the mile of tumbled water between me and the | 
beach. 

“I set my teeth and kept doggedly at it, 


|husbanding my breath and fighting off the 





and saw Henry Simmons kneeling back of my 
grasping my wrists and working my 
arms like pumps, to force respiration. I knew 


by them as I splashed along; but I soon found | five minutes I could hear them pounding on | I had drifted ashore and been picked up by the 
fishermen, 
| converse with them coherently. 


but it was an hour before I could 
“I was bruised and battered from head to 


Simmons had seen me from the bluff and had 
dragged me out of the breakers, or I should 


| and was minded to turn for the shore, I did | have stayed drowned. 
not dare. 


‘‘T am now one of the few good swimmers 
who have learned how helpless a man ‘can be 


toward the northeast shore of the bight the | strength would be exhausted if I tried to cover | when he is really exposed to the fury of the 


elements. That, perhaps, is best of all; but 


|only about one in a hundred would have the 


good fortune to acquire my experience and 
come through it alive.’’ 
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MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
MONG the books that a member of Peary’s 
party took with him for reading in the long 
evening of the arctic night was Whittier’s 
‘‘Snow-Bound.’’ It certainly was suited to 
the surroundings. 


ASS LICE captain says that the reason why 


dogs chase automobiles is that they are | 


intoxicated by the smell. If it could be proved 
that cats, tramps, trains and the neighbor’s 
hens are also run by gasoline, we should have 
a simple explanation of an annoying canine 
phenomenon. 


O EYE-WITNESS could tell the story at 
the trial with such accuracy and in such 
detail as the moving picture which happened to 
be taken of the scene when Prince Ito was 
assassinated at Harbin. The processes of justice 
are conservative, and often antiquated, but they 
do not refuse the assistance of the most modern 
inventions. 


N OBSERVANT Frenchman who has been 
visiting in New York makes the just com- 
ment that Americans do not know how to 
economize in little things. ‘‘Saving five dollars 
may appeal to them, but saving five cents—no! 
We believe in France that saving five cents 
makes it possible for us to save five dollars; 
and this has made France a rich country.’’ 
OT even the strenuous attainments of ‘‘ad- 
vaneed’’ and ‘‘emancipated’’ womanhood 
an smother the blessed instincts of sympathy 
and pity in the feminine heart. When an ath- 
letic Chicago girl caught a burglar in her home 
the other night, she firs; overpowered him 
single-handed, and then, listening to his pitiful 
plea that he was driven to crime by hunger, 
gave him a square meal and set him free. 


| grep Leonard Wood is to be the next 
chief of staff of the army, according to an 
announcement made by the Secretary of War. 
He is forty-nine years old, and will be the 
youngest man to hold the high rank to which 
he will soon succeed, partly by the fact of his 
seniority in rank and partly because he has 
demonstrated his unusual ability as a com- 
manding officer. If it had not been for the 
opportunity afforded him by the Spanish War, 
he would probably have still been an army 
surgeon. 


bl IS illustrative of a new view of ‘‘history,’’ 
and perhaps a new view of teaching also, 
when the University of Wisconsin sends a pro- 
fessor in the history department across the 
water to watch the budget campaign in Eng- 
land. The quick appreciation of the immense 
importance of that momentous election, and the 
determination that the instruction given to their 
students shall be as vital and full of human 
interest as possible, are creditable alike to the 
intelligence and the scholarship of the univer- 
sity authorities. 


_—— A was represented by only twenty 
delegates at the international road-builders’ 
convention in Paris a year ago. The next con- 
vention will meet in Brussels, beginning on 
July 10th, under the patronage of Albert I, 
the new Belgian King. He has caused invita- 
tions to be forwarded to every state in the 
Union, asking for two delegates from each. 
As the average American road is about as bad 
as the average road in Turkey, the American 
states would profit if the invitation should be 
accepted and capable representatives be sent. 


MPERORS as well as actors have press 

agents—a fact which causes the judicious 
to read with greater interest than confidence 
many of the anecdotes of contemporary mon- 
archs. Two lately published about the Tsar 
are enlightening, if true. It is said that he 
has been testing the equipment of the private 
soldiers. On one day he walked about the 
grounds of his palace for two hours, wearing 
the accouterment of an infantry soldier on the 
march. On another occasion the Tsar came 
upon one of the sentries who had been sud- 
denly attacked by a hemorrhage. He told the 
soldier to report himself to a doctor at once, 
but the man demurred on the ground that he 
could not leave his post till relieved. The Tsar 
told him that he had sworn to obey his Em- 
peror, and that the Emperor had the right 
under the code to relieve a sentry. The soldier 





thereupon turned over his rifle, and sought 
medical assistance for himself. The Tsar kept 
guard until a new sentry arrived. 


JUDGE in Los Angeles, California, has 

hit upon the interesting plan of making 
the saving of a definite sum of money a condi- 
tion of granting freedom on probation to a con- 
victed prisoner. The amount is of course 
dependent upon the convicted person’s earning 
capacity, and the reasonable demands upon his 


income. It varies from one dollar a month to |’ 


ten dollars; but whatever it is, it must be 
deposited in some bank, and the deposit book 
must be shown at regular intervals to the pro- 
bation officer. ‘‘The man who has a bank- 
account,’’ says the judge, ‘‘has one important 
incentive to become a good citizen.’’ 


WEAVING. 


The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own. 
J. G. Whittier. 
® 


LEOPOLD AND BELGIUM.. 
EOPOLD II, who died last month at the 


age of seventy-four years, was the second’ 


king of the Belgians. Belgium became 
independent in 1831, when it separated itself 
from the Netherlands and elected the prince of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Leopold’s father, as its 
first king. 

Since that time the kingdom has grown and 
prospered. With one-quarter the area of the 
state of New York, it contains about the same 
population. There is an average of one person 
for every inhabitable acre in the whole country. 

The growing density of population early 
attracted the attention of Leopold, and he began 
to look abroad for an opportunity for colonial 
expansion. After Stanley had failed to interest 
Gladstone, and through him England, in the 
development of the Congo basin, Leopold sent 
for the great explorer and gave him two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars toward the 
expenses of his expedition of commercial inves- 
tigation in the Congo region. The Congo Free 
State was formed as a result of the report 
which Stanley made, and Leopold became its 
protector and practical owner. In 1908 he 
turned over to Belgium his rights in the state, 
and it is hereafter to be governed by the Belgian 
parliament. 

Great abuses marked Leopold’s administra- 
tion of the Congo State, and his reign will be 
notorious for them; but the fact remains that 
he was the only European monarch willing to 
assume responsibility for the attempt to civilize 
that part of Africa. 

At home the king was a constitutional ruler 
in the most democratic kingdom in Europe. 
He was active, in codperation with Belgian 
capitalists, in developing the foreign and domes- 
tic trade of the country, and was long regarded 
as a type of the modern man of affairs in public 
life. 

In his private life the dead king seemed to be 
devoid of moral sense, and outraged all the 
decencies. He is succeeded by his nephew, 
Albert, who is loved by the Belgians because 
he possesses those moral qualities which his 
uncle lacked. 

* © 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


T IS astonishing to see how sensitive people 

are about their pronunciation. An ill-con- 

sidered allusion to the ‘‘Western burr’’ in 
a New England paper has precipitated a jour- 
nalistic fracas. The sanctums of the Missis- 
sippi valley deliver grape and shrapnel morning 
and evening. Battle rages round the letter r, 
as round the snowy plume of King Henry at 
Ivry. 

The Yankee is accused—not without cause— 
of omitting the r’s he ought to pronounce, and 
inserting them where they have no business to 
be. Irritated, he retorts with fresh disparage- 
ment of the ‘‘burr.’”’ Broad a and flat a have 
each their partizans and their contemners. 
There is much learned talk of surds and 
sonants, of silent letters and vowel values. 

‘The episode is more amusing than important, 
but it serves to illustrate the difficulty of deter- 
mining just what the English language really 
is. Provincial and illiterate dialects are not to 
be considered. The standard speech must be 
found in the mouths of cultivated persons. 
But the cultivated Londoner does not use his 
vowels and consonants like the cultivated man 
of Edinburgh or of Dublin. The educated 
Bostonian cannot pronounce his words as the 
educated Charlestonian or Chicagoan does. 

Which is it, then, who speaks the real ‘‘King’s 
English’’? Is it the Oxford don rather than the 
Dublin University man? Is not the English 
spoken in the Yale faculty-room as good as 
either? Have not the Scotsman or the middle 
Westerner as much right to roll their r’s as others 
have to slur them? Must we all call ‘‘clerk’’ 
‘clark’? because King Edward does so? 

If it is so hard to tell precisely what the 
spoken language ought to be, consider the 
difficulties of the phonetic spelling reformer. 
After he has invented an enlarged alphabet to 
express all the sounds the language employs, 
his troubles have only begun. Whose pronun- 
ciation shall he follow? And whichever choice 
he makes, his children will have the work to 





do all over again. Like every living organism, 
the language varies constantly. We do not 
know how it will be pronounced to-morrow, 
but we do know that it will not be pronounced 
just as it is to-day. 

* © 


THE FULFILLED PROPHECIES. 


The dreamers of futurity 
Shall vanish when our own are true. 
John B. Tabb. 


* ¢ 


AN OUTGROWN SENTIMENTALITY. 


HE women of this generation do not 
: 3 express themselves, either in writing or 

in speech, so sentimentally as did their 
grandmothers. Perhaps the influence of the 
accurate, . measured language of science has 
reached them. At least, it is true that we no 
longer begin letters, ‘My dearest darling,” 
close them, ‘‘Yours with my heart’s devotion,’’ 
or describe to a friend ‘‘the depths of loneli- 
ness sounded’’ in the two days since we met. 

The characters in Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
frequently begin a casual remark with the 
pathetic exclamation, ‘‘Ah me!’’ Modern 
woman does not deal in ‘‘Ah me’s!’’ even 
under trying circumstances. 

A young girl of 1850 set down in her diary 
that as she opened her window of a spring 
morning her ‘‘tears rose and fell at the sight of 
the sweet day !’’ Tears, languishings and 
faintings have gone out of fashion with hoops 
and curls. 

The expression of deep religious feeling by 
women is now set in a key different from that 
once used with perfect sincerity. It would be 
foolish to say that ours is a better or a truer 
form of speech than that of a century ago; but 
we can simply accept the modern tendency 
gratefully, conform to it cheerfully, and assure 
ourselves that the silent worshiper is no less 
devout and no less moved by penitence or 
rejoicing than those who put a passion of zeal 
or humility into highly emotional hymns or 
personal ejaculations. 

When sentimentality hides its head, true 
sentiment may flourish. The gravely chosen 
word, free from a suggestion of ‘‘gush,’’ often 
bears a weight of meaning under which the 
more highly colored, effusive word would break 


down. 
& © 


INTENSIVE FARMING. 


ORE than twelve thousand Southern 
boys less than eighteen years old planted 
and cultivated an acre of corn each last 

year, under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. Persons interested in the experi- 
ment in Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Virginia offered to pay the expenses of a 
trip to Washington for the boy in each state 
who raised the greatest amount of corn on his 
acre. The winning boys will soon visit the 
national capital. 

The average yield of corn to the acre in 1909 
was a little more than twenty-five bushels. 
The South Carolina boy, who made the best 
record, produced one hundred and fifty-two and 
a half bushels. The winning Mississippi boy 
raised one hundred and forty-seven bushels; 
the Arkansas boy one hundred and thirty-five, 
and the boy in Virginia one hundred and 
twenty-two. The average raised by each of 
the twelve thousand was sixty bushels. 

The instructions given to those boys by the 
Department of Agriculture are available to 
every farmer in the country. If they should 
be followed exactly, the yield of corn to the 
acre could easily be doubled in a single year. 

Intensive cultivation is worth while on all 
crops. The average yield of potatoes to the acre 
in 1909 was one hundred and seven bushels, but 
the Maine farmers averaged two hundred and 
twenty-five bushels, and some of the most pro- 
gressive of them dug four hundred bushels to 
the acre. The yield of corn and _ potatoes 
depends more upon cultivation and fertilization 
than upon the soil, and there is practically no 
part of the United States in which these crops 
cannot be raised successfully. 

It is beyond doubt that larger crops can be 
produced from ten acres thoroughly tilled than 
from two or even three times ten acres culti- 
vated as they usually are. The fact that the 
South Carolina prize-winner raised more corn 
on one acre than the average farmer produces 
from six tells a story that should not be lost 
upon those for whose benefit the experiment 


was made. 
* * 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MISSIONS. 


HE Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
: i United States, by a series of great meet- 

ings, one of which was addressed by 
President Taft, has lately celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of Methodist missions in Africa. Melville B. 
Cox, the first foreign missionary of that church, 
arrived in Liberia in March, 1833, and on 
January 10, 1834, the Liberia Annual Confer- 
ence was organized. 

Well may the event be celebrated, for during 
the seventy-five years which have elapsed since 
then, a change has been wrought in Africa 
unparalleled in any similar period through the 
like area of an entire continent. 

Lord Lawrence remarked of India that ‘‘in 





effecting the mighty social changes since 1850, 
the Christian missions have done more than 
all other agencies combined.’’ The statement 
is quite as true of Africa. What the Methodists 
began in 1834 has been continued and extended, 
by them and others, ever since. 

Progress during the first forty years was 
slow, but in 1873 the death of Livingstone took 
hold upon the imagination of the world, and 
the murder of Bishop Hannington in 1885 
proved once more that ‘‘the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church.’’ ‘The evangelization 
of Africa has been largely the work of the last 
quarter-century. 

Most of the significance is gone from the 
term, ‘‘the Dark Continent.’’ There are in 


.Africa to-day missionaries numbered by the 


thousand, assisted by other thousands of native 
Christian workers. In Uganda alone there 
are nearly two thousand houses of worship,— 
Protestant and Roman Catholic,—and a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand baptized Chris- 
tians. 

On the secular side the showing is quite as 
notable. Schools founded and maintained by 
missionaries are caring for two hundred thou- 
sand pupils; a hundred hospitals treat and 
care for the sick, and sixteen printing establish- 
ments under missionary control are spreading 
knowledge. Moreover, there is in the south a 
great Anglo-Dutch commonwealth, eminently 
Christian in character; and the worst of the 
Congo atrocities have been so fully exposed 
that they are not likely to be repeated. This 
is the record of Christian missions and the 
Christian church in Africa. 


* ¢ 


NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


ENERAL satisfaction is expressed that 
the estimates submitted to Congress 
show a reduction in the anticipated cost 

of government for the coming fiscal year of 
about one hundred million dollars, as compared 
with the present year. The gratification arises 
not altogether from the fact of the reduction, 
but also from the substantial progress which 
has been made toward centralizing responsibil- 
ity for Congressional appropriations, and in the 
earnest attempt to codrdinate national revenue 
and expenditure. 

The existing system fosters extravagance. 
Each department has been accustomed to ask 
for more than it will actually need, in view of 
the probable reduction of the estimate by Con- 
gress, and the responsibility for the appro- 
priations is divided among several independent 
committees. The attempt of President Taft to 
reform the system, and to establish what may 
be termed an administration budget, is in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. 

Economy in national expenditures, as in the 
personal expenses of an individual, does not of 
necessity mean spending less money; it does 
always mean spending it wisely. If a man or 
a government gets the worth of the cash paid 
out, then there has been no extravagance. In 
national affairs it would not be economy to cut 
off any of the many departmental activities 
which are for the benefit of the public and for 
the general welfare of the country. It is in the 
interests of progress that there is constant - 
expansion in certain fields of government work. 
The machinery of government must not be 
crippled in any way. 

This country is so great and so rich that its 
people will not approve any niggardly or short- 
sighted policy of national expenditures.’ Such 
a policy would not be economy. But they do 
desire a system which checks extravagance, 
reduces waste to a minimum, and maintains a 
close relation between revenue and appropria- 


tions. 
*® @ © 


OLLOWING the removal of the duty on hides 

and skins, the importation of these articles 
has increased by nearly one-quarter. The total 
importations for the year were worth about a 
hundred million dollars, or sixteen millions more 
than the greatest previous amount. Nearly a 
third in value was represented by goat skins. 
More than one-half of these came from the British 
East Indies, and more than one-half of the cattle 
skins came from Mexico and South America. 
But the large increase in imports has not been 
followed by any reduction in the retail price of 
shoes and other leather goods. 

NEW bridge for ordinary traffic is about to 

be built, larger and more magnificent than 
any of the fifteen others wiftch span the Thames 
between the Tower of London and Hammersmith, 
Its approach on the northern bank will be from an 
open space near St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it will 
no doubt be called Paul’s Bridge. Street-cars, or 
trams, as the English call them, will cross the 
river by the bridge, but probably in a sort of sub- 
way beneath the carriage drive. 

HE electric fan, which adds much to summer 

comfort, is far from useless in the winter. 
Shopkeepers have found that the circulation of 
air which it creates is the simplest and cheapest 
way to keep their show-windows free from frost. 
An electric fan used to create a forced draft in 
a furnace decreases materially the time necessary 
to heat the house in the morning, and in winter 
even more than in summer it may prove a useful 
adjunct to ventilation. 


HEN San Francisco was waging its desper- 
ate warfare against the bubonie plague, it 
was fighting on behalf of the whole country, and 
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SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 


te | Burnett’s kind—that are too prim and stuck-up. 
They say it’s dangerous, but I guess a girl knows 
how to freeze out a fellow if he isn’t the right sort. 
I can’t see any use in being such a fuss. We call Ointment. 
the girls that won’t do it the ‘fussy Marys.’” Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
Katie’s small, pale face looked straight ahead. | lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
It seemed to have grown smaller and paler. She | Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
knew Mary Burnett by sight, and knew how she | sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
seemed to be “out” of things, but — . lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 


| purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
“ ’ ave a * sew Mary ? ” cha . 
aah guess I'll have to be a ‘fussy Mary,’ too,” she | redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 


| eezemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, 





consequently the ann¢ t that a pl 
victory has been won gives the whole country 
occasion for rejoicing. The story of the crusade 
against the rats of San Francisco, which were 
found to be the carriers of the pestilence, is one 
of the most remarkable chapters in the history of 
sanitary science. The plague appeared in May, 
1907—or, rather, it reappeared then, for it had raged 
in 1900. This time it was no longer a typically 
Oriental disease, nor wholly a filth disease. About 
one hundred and sixty persons were attacked, of 





whom no fewer than seventy-seven died, but Sadie turned in astonishment. | thie teeatement weeks wonders. (Ade. | 
there were not many Orientals among the victims,| ‘Well, that’s one on me!” she declared. “I 

and the epidemic was not confined to the poorest | always said I could tell a fussy as far as 1 could | wIZARD Nickel-pltd 
parts of the city. In September, 1907, an appeal | see one. Say,” she added, curiously, “what makes | REPEATING 6 in. jong: 


was made to Washington, and Dr. Rupert Blue 
was sent to battle with the situation. Then the 
campaign against the rats began, and four hundred 
paid men were kept at work for months, trapping 
and poisoning rats and destroying their nesting- 


, Places. The citizens codperated in splendid fash- | of myself—I’d rather do without the ‘fun.’” any Liquid aNocartridges required. over six shots in one 
* ftw ¢ “Welll” Sadi ‘ris 2x elai x ers, or mail, 50c. 
ion, for the commercial prosperity of the city as Well!” Sadie Morrison exclaimed. paint. a Piel ate. Mo SS deaner v oo phen 


well as the public health was at stake. So thor- 
oughly was the work done and such a popular 
interest in sanitation and cleanliness was created 
that the mortality from contagious diseases of all 
descriptions has fallen lower in San Francisco 
than in any other large city in the country. 


* ¢ 


AN INSPIRED BEGGAR. 


“HE money’s wonderful enough, but where it 
comes from is a miracle!” declared Mrs. 
Marvin, as the hospital association meeting broke 
up into jubilant little groups. “Lucinda Ivins! 
Goodness ‘knows how often I’ve stood on her 
doorstep, screwing up my courage to face that 
cold eye and ask for twenty-five cents—and I 
generally didn’t get it, either. She thought there 
was altogether too much charity, and as for church 
suppers! Whose list was she on this time?’ 

“Mine,” confessed a young girl. ‘‘But I’d faced 
her once before, and—well, I just wrote a note, 
and got a declination.” 

Mrs. Marvin’s eye darted about among the 
other women with masterful inquiry, and pounced. 
upon a bright-eyed little elderly woman in a corner. 

“Sabrina! Sabrina Moss!” she called across 
the room. “I believe you’ve had your finger in 
this pie, and you may as well confess. You al- 
ways were an inspired beggar, and—oh, I know it 
was you persuaded her into it!” 

“No, indeed!” protested. Miss Sabrina, hastily. 
“There was no persuading. I—maybe it was 
officious in me to go,”—she turned to the young 
girl apologetically,—‘‘but I knew you were a new- 
comer and wouldn’t know about little Lily Ivins, 
it was all so long ago. She was a cripple, and 
Lucinda’s baby sister. They cure cases like hers 
nowadays, and I thought perhaps if Lucinda 
realized —” 

“And she did, and promised you five thousand 
dollars!” burst in Mrs. Marvin, breathlessly. 

“Dear me, no,” said Miss Sabrina, chuckling. 


you, anyhow? ‘You will miss all the fun.” 

Katie shook her head. She did not guess how 
great a thing she was saying as she stumbled over 
the words. ‘I guess it’s something in me—I can’t. 
I’d be ashamed some way. And I can’t be ashamed 


* ¢ 


AN INGENIOUS PHILANTHROPIST. 


| the Civil War many freedmen were sent 
from the Southern States to the North to find 
employment, and exactly how to aid them was 
often quite a difficult problem. In one case, for 
example, a Boston clergyman found himself re- 
sponsible for the welfare of thirty negro women, 
coming by boat from Virginia. Time was passing, 
and he did not know where he could put thenr. 
On the day before the steamer was due he chanced 
to meet the late Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
on the street. 


To him he told his story. Doctor Hale looked 
puzzled. “I’m sure I don’t know what to sug- 
gest,” he said. “I could give you five dollars, but 
that wouldn’t do much good. Let me think.” 

Finally this scheme wasevolved. It wasdecided 
to insert an advertisement in one of the local 
newspapers to the effect that thirty cooks were 
coming from Virginia. Doctor Hale, who doubt- 
less was aware of the domestic troubles of the 
Boston ladies, went away smiling, and the other 
posted off to the office of the Transcript. 

The next day Mr. Hale left town for his summer 
vacation, and it was not till fall that he heard the 
outcome of his experiment. On his return he 
found a letter from the clergyman awaiting him. 

“Thirty carriages were at the wharf when the 
boat came in,” it said, ‘‘and all the cooks are sat- 
isfactory.” 


¢ 








LIQUID PISTOL‘ 
Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without 

ry. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges i? { pulling the trigger. Loads from 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimat " 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH JUSTICE. 


HE reader will find in Dr. Gordon Hake’s | 

“Memoirs of Eighty Years” an anecdote | 
related of Lord Bloomfield, Bishop of London 
about a hundred years ago, in which is to be seen 
a striking trait of the British character. Impris- | 
onment for debt was not in accordance with the | 
bishop’s sense of right. He would not yield his 
principles even when he was in Italy, where he 
could not be held responsible for the laws. 


Start the New Year right. If 
Varicose you have suffered in the past,with 


Veins. 











varicose veins or anything of this 
sort, invest in one of our heel 


ay ELASTIC 
” STOCKINGS 


Putan end tosuch needless 
suffering and be comfort- 
able. Best treatment yet dis- 
covered by medical science 
for Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, etc. 
Descriptive booklet, prices 

and self-measure direc- 

tions free. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elasti 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., L Mass. 














When Johnny comes marching home again 
With a common imitation — 

Send Johnny 
With a note 





The kind with the flavor— Made of the best white corn 
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Se again 























HE young fellow 
pretty thoroughly 
tries out a watch— 


his active outdoor life 
proves the qualities of a 
timekeeper. 


Precise factory adjust- 


ments prevent heat,cold, 


“She said, ‘You always were an interfering a Aye -— by gne of -_ —_ y & Snguier ence a. {T a ] A 
person, Sabrina Moss! I’ll thank you to attend = B.. of aan Ee peg Bom iy Bi a banquet by Or position aitrectl ng the 


to your affairs, and I'll attend tomine!’ ‘Allright, 
Lucinda,’ said I. ‘It’s only a question of what 
our affairs are, and I hoped you’d think this one 
yours.’ And then she snorted at me, and I came 
away.” 

Walking home with the girl who had not obtained 
the five thousand, Mrs. Marvin declared, ‘That 
was Sabrina all over. Just to state her case and 
come away—the one thing that could have fetched 
Lucinda Ivins. Sabrina really is what I called 
her—an inspired beggar. She’s never importunate, 
she’s never pleading, she never asks more than 
a person can fairly afford. Sometimes she dis- 
courages overgenerous givers; and once, when 
there came an unexpected need just after there 
had been other large demands, she wouldn’t go to 
even one of the usual people. She deliberately 
set herself to get the whole sum out of people who 
don’t give, but ought to. She got it, too! 

“She’s as poor as a church mouse herself, but 
the year she was sick there was a perfectly ridic- 
ulous falling off in our receipts for charities and 
improvements. We in Hentley have learned to 
appreciate the fact that one of the most valuable 
citizens a town can have is a thoroughly able, 
industrious, discreet and conscientious beggar.” 


® © 


THE “FUN.” 


ADIE MORRISON’S fingers were darting back 

and forth over the trays of chocolates before 

her, but her elbow gave Katie Rocos a sharp 

nudge. Katie was ‘‘new.” She had been a candy- 

packer only three days—new, and as yet despair- 

ingly slow and clumsy. Sadie nodded and pushed 

an empty box over to her. “Look inside,” she 

whispered. 

Katie looked curiously. 
box was scrawled: 
Sadie Morrison, 

341 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


On the bottom of the 


Please write. 

Katie stared at Sadie in perplexity. 

“I got six written while old Tompkins was 
down at the other end of the room,” Sadie declared, 
gleefully. “I'll lend you my pencil if you want, 
but you’ll have to be awful quick. You’d get fired 
if you were caught. I'll doit for you if you want.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Katie said. 

Sadie snatched back the box and dexterously 
covered the bottom with the candies. “You are 
green, ain’t you?” she retorted, with amusement. 
“Vll tell you at noon. My, but you’re slow this 
morning. Here, put these on your pile—I can 
make them up.” ; 

She pushed across three full boxes, and the two 
worked on till noon. At the sound of the whistle 
Sadie slipped from her stool, put her arm about | 
Katie and whirled her off. 

“You put your name and address in the bottom 
of the box,” she explained, ‘‘and then sometimes 
fellows write. That’s the way Mae Brown got 
acquainted with Charley Slater. You should see 
the things he’s given her! Of course it’s only once | 
in a while anybody gets an answer, but it’s awfully | 
exciting. There are some of the girls—Mary | 





the cardinals, and while the yon! gathered he 
learned accidentally that the dining-hall was over 
the debtors’ prison. . 
His anger at once burst forth and knew no 
bounds. e, a prelate of the Church of England, 
was insulted. He had been asked to dine over the 
heads of those wretched prisoners, who, during 
the feast, would be pining in their narrow cells! 
His hosts naturally explained that such an 
affront was not intended by them; but he was not 
to be pacified. At last his course was determined 
on. e would remain where he was until a full 
list of all the prisoners’ debts was brought to him. 
For this he waited sulkily, and when it arrived he | 
wrote a check for the entire amount. 
The prison doors were opened, and he sat down. | 





* *¢ 


KNEW THE CALENDAR. 


HEY were little girls, so small that the teacher 

was telling them about divisions of time, and 
receiving all sorts of answers to her simple ques- 
tions. The. little girl who lived in a boarding- | 
house was a year older than any of the others. 


“We have learned that years are divided into | 
months, months into weeks, and weeks into days,” | 
said the teacher, “Now can any one tell me how | 
the days are divided?” _ ‘ 

The little girl who lived in a boarding-house 
raised her hand, and was asked to speak. 

“Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days, beef,” she said, glibly; “‘Friday, fish; Satur- 
day, corn beef and beans; and Sunday, 
chicken.” 


* ¢ 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


66 AMP-MEETING” John Allen was a famous 

Methodist preacher and revivalist of the | 
old days down in Maine, and like most successful 
pulpit orators, his sense of humor was equal to 
his gift of speech. i 


It is recalled by the Boston Journal that on | 
one occasion the old gentleman’s wife was getting 
into a carriage, and he neglected to assist her. 

“You are not as mew John, as when you 
were a boy!” she exclaimed, in gentle rebuke. 

“No,” was his ready response, “‘and you are not | 
as buoyant as when you were a gal!” } 





} 
HER NATIONALITY. | 


HEN small Sigrid made her first appearance 
in an American school, says Harper’s Maga- 
zine, she was asked the usual puzzling questions, 
one of which was: 
“What is your nationality, Sigrid?” 
Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids. ‘I’m an Amer- 
ican of Norwegian design,” she said, promptly. 


| 

| 

| 

¢ ¢ 


FROM THE SEAT OF THE SCORNFUL. 


B pnes and Joey at the menagerie watched the 
lion eat sugar from the trainer’s hand with 
equal interest but differing inference. 
“Oh!” gasped Joey, round-eyed. | 
“Pooh!” said Jack. “I could do that.” 
“What! You?’ | 
“Of course! Quite as well as that old lion.” | 
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Wea through with me an’ Frank an’ 
Jim, 
Then mother turns her mind to him; 

Aw’ if he has the buttons sewed, 

An’ all his stockings heeled an’ toed, 

It is as much as ever was 

He gets it done for him; because 

There’s always me an’ Frank an’ Jim 
That seem to stand in front of him. 


An’ mother’s busy every day, 

For clothes don’t last at all in play; 
But when she kisses us good night, 
An’ then puts out the candle-light, 
She tells us she is awful glad 

That she has got each little lad ; 

An’ then she sighs deep in her throat, 
An’ goes to mend poor father’s coat. 


An’ father reads the news to her, 
Because she don’t get time to stir 
About the village any great; 

But father says, at any rate, 

She keeps us boys in proper trim, 

So it don’t matter much to him 

If every single thing ain’t done, 
Because he’s proud of each dear son. 


He says, when we are grown up big, 
Perhaps that he won’t have to dig 

So hard an’ steady, grubbing round, 
To try to keep us well an’ sound. 

He says then mother’ll have her day, 
An’ go to things, an’ rest, an’ play; 
But now there’s me an’ Frank an’ Jim 
That’s needing care, an’ lastly—him. 


* ¢ 


THE EXTRA WORD. 


N INCOMING ves- 
sel was delayed by 
fog, and the min- 

ister, who had confidently 
expected to arrive in time 
to make his journey by 
rail from the port of land- 
ing, and reach home in 
time for his mid-week 
prayer-meeting, was much concerned on account 
of the delay. Already he had strained the 
limits~of his vacation, and had some concern 
lest the church, which had been generous in 
providing for this holiday, should feel that at 
whatever cost he ought to have been in his 
place on the first Wednesday in September, 
especially as that was a meeting preparatory 
to the autumn communion, and there was busi- 
ness of importance to be transacted. 

Before the ship got fairly in, the mail came 
aboard, and the steward called his name and 
handed him a telegram. He tore it open and 
read: 

Will provide for Wednesday meeting. Welcome 
home. Church sends affectionate greetings. 

The Deacons. 

When a man returns from abroad, and sees a 
crowd assembled to greet returning friends, and 
knows that because his own home is distant 
from the coast there will be no one there to 
greet him, there is nothing so cheering as a 
telegram from home, with its assurance that all 
is well and its word of greeting. 

‘* Bless them!’’ exclaimed the minister. 
‘*They have watched the telegraphic reports 
in the newspapers, and have seen our ship 
reported late, and have eoncluded that I cannot 
get back before Thursday. They knew I would 
be anxious, and they wanted me to know that 
they had arranged for the meeting. It was 
good of them to do it.’’ 

He read the telegram again, and looked at 
the date. They had sent it the night before, 
evidently after reading in the papers of yester- 
day that the ship was sighted, and had reckoned 
the time of arrival accurately. With the date 
was the operator’s check, and it read, ‘‘One 
extra word; paid.’’ 

What was that extra word? He read the 
message again. ‘‘Will provide for Wednesday 
meeting.’? That was five words, just half the 
number which might be sent without extra 
payment. ‘‘Welcome home.’’ That might 
have been omitted, but if included, it was as 
short as, it could be made. ‘‘Church sends 
affectionate greetings.’’ That might have been 
shortened. The church, assembled at some 
regular meeting, had instructed the deacons to 
greet the pastor, as he returned, in the name 
of the whole church. That was a beautiful 
thing to do, but three words would have told it 
—‘‘Church sends greetings.’’ Manifestly there 
was just one word in the message which might 
have been counted superfluous, and that word 
was ‘‘affectionate.’’ 

“One extra word—paid!’? How much did 
it cost? Two cents, or four or five or ten, per- 
haps. How much was it worth? The minister 
would not have had the word omitted for many 
dollars. Whatever it cost, it was worth it. 

Then he thought of the message of God to 
men; how God, by patient effort, had taught 
men to till the soil, to dig out the treasures of 








the mines and master the world, and how He 
had given to men knowledge and even genius, 
and then had added an ‘‘extra word.’’ 

It cost much, that extra word, as God spelled 
it out through the ages. It cost Gethsemanes 
of divine struggle, Calvaries of anguish, but 
it sweetened and illumined the whole of life’s 
message, and was worth its cost. 

‘‘Thank God,’’ said the minister in his 
heart, ‘‘that He has given us, and has taught 
us to communicate to others, the extra word; 
for in that word is the gospel, and in it is all 
that we love and hope for in life!’’ 


* ¢ 


MAULED BY A LION. 


STORY of another addition to the long list 

A of hunters injured by lions comes from 

British East Africa, and is printed in Forest 

and Stream. The account of the injury to Mr. 

Harry Williams, the African explorer, is given by 
the victim as follows: 


On June 8th I was out alone, having only my 
two gun-bearers with me, when I saw a lion on 
the right, about three hundred yards away. 

I put up my hand as a signal to my head gun- 
bearer to come up with a spare rifle, and together 
we worked closer and closer to the lion, The 
beast seemed to have no intention of peng, 2° 
I struck one hand on the back of the other. The 
lion seemed to decide upon retreat, for he turned 
and trotted away. 

I fired both barrels of = | four hundred and fift: 
athim. One shot reached him in the flank. It 
was only a slight flesh-wound, but it paralyzed 
him for the moment, and he sat down on his 
haunches like a dog. After a few minutes he got 
up and went into a bit of open bush. 

Not knowing what state the brute might be in, I 
made for a big open ay? on bay front, hoping 
to get a better sight of him. The lion, however. 
had been watching me, and now came straight at 
me at a terrifying pace. 

I Lay od myself a dead man, but with the 
courage born of despair, I raised my rifle in both 
hands and struck him across the side of the head. 
Almost simultaneously he ducked and seized me 
by the right leg, shaking me from side to side as 
if I had been a rat. 

At that moment my gun-bearer came _ up while 
the lion was actually mauling me, shoved the rifle 
he carried down to me, and asked me how to turn 
the safety-catch. I had sufficient presence of 
mind to able to explain in a second, and the 
gun-bearer fired. rl 

The lion left me and rushed into a bush five 
—_ away, giving me time to put two cartridges 
n_ my rifle while I still lay on the ground. — 

Raising myself to fire, I saw that the lion was 
in the act of springing. I fired both barrels from 
my hip at his head, the “‘boy” firing at the same 
time, and the brute rolled over dead. 

I fell back again, and for a few moments half- 
swooned; but as soon as the second gun-bearer 
came up T sent him off to find camp and bring 
back some men to conte mein. For an hour I la 
there, and then half the camp turned up, and 
was carried in ona I shall never forget the 
agony of that journey. 


NOT FOR HIM. 


OT all the international complications get 

into the newspapers. In this day of alli- 

ances, knitting the nations together, many 
an affair of embarrassing nature, successfully 
adjusted by the parties intimately concerned, 
never passes the boundaries of family history. 
A professor who came two years ago from 
Oxford, England, to take the chair of mathematics 
in a Western university,—and, incidentally, mar- 
ried a woman graduate of the institution,—is inter- 
ested in dramatics, and is a pleasing reader of 
poetry. Having promised to read something for 
the historical club, he delegated the task of selec- 
tion to his wife, and accordingly stretched him- 
self one evening on the divan in the library, while 
his obliging wife seated herself before the book- 
shelves. 

“Try Longfellow, Priscilla,” suggested the pro- 
fessor, after she had endeavored some time quite 
in vain to satisfy his fastidious taste. “I think I 
remember—yes, I’m sure of it—his bust is in West- 
minster Foyt b ? : 

Priscilla took the — of Longfellow, and began 
various things, all of which, however, were re- 
jected, on one account or another. 

" -y- an ye don’t you know,” 
urged the critical and comfortable incumbent of 
the divan. 

“Something stirring,” murmured Priscilla, 
thoughtfully, who was growing rather weary in 
the prolonged search for the seemingly unattain- 
able. Then, with a smile, she began: 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of Ap—”’ 

“Now that has movement in it!” was the unex- 
pected comment. 

“You like it?” queried the professor’s wife, de- 
murely, and then read on: 

“You know the rest.” ; 

The reader bent over the book, concealing her 
eyes. 

7 “In the books you have read D) 
How the British Regulars fired and fled —” 

“What's that?” The figure on the divan was 
bolt upright. 

“How the farmers gave them ball for ball 


From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats —” 

“T say, Priscilla —” 

Even a mathematical professor may be subject 
to emotional impulses. At any rate, this one was 
— over his wife, forcibly depriving her of 
1er a 

“Yes, I know, = dear, I did ask for something 
stirring, and it’s stirring. But that poem is not— 
for me, Priscilla!” 


* ¢ 


IT HAD GROWN CROOKED. 


VERYBODY who had known old Henry ad- 
F mired him for the charity of his tongue when 

he spoke of his neighbors. It was his most 
marked characteristic—except the independence 
which he manifested in his political affiliations. 
It made a young man who was visiting in the 
neighborhood curious, and one day he managed 
to lead up to the subject and ask the old man 
what had taught him to keep such a good watch 
on his tongue. 

‘It was my father,” replied the old man, quietly. 
“A splendid man, as Tremember him. He always 
disliked to hear folks gossiping unkindly about 
each other. I’ve seen him, when they began it, 


get on his feet, just like a cow zing and grad- 
ually working toward a hole in the fence, and 





before any one knew it he’d be out of the room, 
so’s he couldn’t hear ’em. 

“He talked to me about it. ‘Henry,’ he’d say, 
‘when you’re of age, never say anything about a 
man if you can’t sa’ may of him, and always vote 
the straight party ticket.’” 

“But you don’t vote that way.” ; 

“Well, sir,” said Henry, “‘you see, my father said 
the —— party ticket; and when I came alon 
to vote, the pesky thing had got so crooked that 
don’t believe he’d have recognized it.’’ 


SIT IN_ THE SADDLE 

‘rt AND RIDE T 7 

By Jiugy | Hugoges 
O YOU envy your fellow who’s taking the pole? 
Do you fail of his action, and stride? 

Don’t bunch with the quitters -who turn from the 


goal— 
But sit in the saddle, and ride! - 


Have they jockied you out to the last of the field? 
Is the cup you had tried for denied? 
Stay game to the end! There are chances con- 
cealed, 
And the least you can do is to ride! 





,. 





Is your hair growing gray, and your face growing 
old? . 
Are your dreams their fruition denied ? 
To stay to the finish! Who trades that for gold? 
Sit close in the saddle, and ride! 


Is your course leading out to the shadowless land, 
Where the years of fulfilment abide? 

Good luck to you, comrade! The grip of my hand! 
Sit tight in the saddle, and ride! 


* ¢ 
WHY THEY GIGGLED. 


+ HY girls giggle” has been made the 
W subject of many inquiries. The ulti- 
mate reason is not yet known, but 
investigators hope for a solution some time. Mean- 
while, the following, from the New York Evening 
Sun, may throw some light upon the mystery. 
Two young ladies were standing in front of the 
window of a dry-goods store. ‘‘Tee-hee-hee!”’ 
giggled the first young lady. ‘‘Tee-hee-hee!” gig- 


gled the second young lady. ‘What on earth are 


you laughing at?” 


“‘Tee-hee-hee!” giggled the first. “It’s that—O 
dear!—it’s that man—tee-hee-hee!—behind the 
ribbon counter—Grrrh!—in here! Oh, tee-hee-hee! 
Oh, tee-hee-hee!”’ . 

“Oh, tee-hee-hee! What’s he — Oh, tee-hee- 
hee! at’s he been doing now?” 

“It’s — Oh, tee-hee-hee! It’s — Oh, tee-hee- 
hee !— it’s the way he says good morning. O dear, 
O dear, O dear, I just know I shall die!” 

And as the fear of imminent doom laid hold of 
her she snorted into her handkerchief with such a 
merry emphasis that they both nearly died, but 
after a terrible struggle each one succeeded in 
straightening her face, and they entered the store 
and made for the ribbon counter as solemn as any 
judges, but somewhat more red in the face. 

“Good morning!” said the ribbon clerk. 

“Grrrrrh!” choked the first young lady. 

“Grritrh!” choked the second young lady. 

The ribbon clerk had the pale voice and the 
feeble face of a man grown gray in the service of 
pleasing the ladies, but aside from that he was not 
quite so productive of merriment as the Pyramids. 

“Grrrrh!” choked the first young lady. 

“Grrrrh!” choked the second young lady. 

“Tee-hee-hee!”’ exploded the first young lady. 

“Tee-hee-hee!”’ exploded the second young ae 

And turnin ——— away, the two little mad- 
ams shook their shoulders as if with the ague, 
and every time either one stole a glance at the 
other there were such ae of mirth as 
never were before on land or sea. 

“I want —” said the first young lady, turning 
round at last. 

“Oh, tee-hee-hee!” burst out the second young 


“Oh, tee-hee-hee!” burst out the first. “I—I 
want —”’ 

“Oh, tee-hee-hee!” gasped the other. ‘‘Oh-oh-oh, 
tee-hee-hee!”’ 

“TT want,” began the first young lady, “half a 
yard of —’ 

“Grrirh!” snorted the second young lady. 

“Grrrh!”’ snorted the first. 

“Oh, tee-hee-hee!” giggled the second young 
= with vigor refreshed. 

“Oh, tee-hee-hee !”’ giggled the first. 

And as they weakly helped each other from the 
store, their handkerchiefs crushed to their faces, 
a enig, 3 exploding, snorting, and weaving the 
richest designs of mirth with their shoulders and 
the backs of their heads, an old philosopher looked 
— from across the street and sadly said to him- 
self: 

“TI see I was wrong, for some of them have a 
sense of humor, after all.” 








* ¢ 


THERE ARE MILLIONS LIKE THIS. 


OME vivid word pictures by Mrs. Isabella 
Riggs Williams, missionary of the American 
Board to China from 1866 to 1897, have recently 

been published in a book, entitled “‘By the Great 
Wall.” One of the most striking is that in which 
the author tries to make plain to her Western 
readers the great difference which exists between 
the life of an American girl and the circumstances 
which circumscribe the opportunities of a Chinese 
girl. 

This court, fifteen feet square, surrounded b 
mud houses, is her home (the Chinese girl) an 
that of five other families. She cannot go to 
church or Christian Endeavor meetings, she cannot 
fo to school, or have any kind of an outing more 

1an a dozen times a year. 

When she was younger she could go on the 
street for small items of marketing, but now her 
mother is watchful of her,—it is time for her mar- 
riage,—she is twelve years old, and tall for her age. 

t us see how her day goes. There is a round 

of washing bowls and pots, sweeping the one or 
two family rooms, and squatting on a bit of old 
mat outside the door, to wash, with a brick for a 
wash-board and soda instead of soap. She rubs 
away patiently at white stockings that are nearly 
black, and the boys’ ragged trousers, besides her 
own, for girls as well as boys wear trousers in 


na. 

“Well, girl,” her mother says, ‘‘work away, for 
to-morrow is the ninth of the ninth month, and if 
you are diligent today you may go with your 
aunt and me to the missionaries’ home. Oh, of 
course we go to the temple first! 

“Bind your feet a little more tightly child! Who 
do you think will marry you with such feet? You 
know I have always told you that a woman should 
have head and feet nice. 

“Rub a little easier, and be saving of the soda. 


d’ye see? 





I spent three cents for it, and it will be long 
enough before I can get more. I shall save up 
4 a while to get thirty cents, so I can_ buy 
cloth for baby a suit. It’s getting cool, and the 
missionary lady says it’s because he goes bare 
that he’s sick all the time.” 

“Mother, can’t = buy cloth for me some shoes? 
Mine have had these bits of cloth glued on the 
toes for a long time, and Serre not very nice.” 

“Dear, dear, how you children do wear out your 
things! Well, if you will help with the fur-sewing, 
and we earn ten cents a day regularly, you can 
buy the cloth next month.” 

“T need ankle-cloths, too.” 

“Now, child! What a pir you are! Have you 
gone and washed yours all to pieces? If I was as 
strong as I used to be I’d do the washing all my- 
self! Go to the gate, and if your brother is there, 
tell him to come quickly and bring argols to cook 
supper with. It’s well for us that the grocer 
trusted me for the millet. We shall not go hungry 
to-night, as we did last night.” 

The father comes in with two cents’ worth of 
carrots for supper. e says, “The new foreign 
doctor is a man of great skill, I hear. Quite a 
wonderful case they are telling of all over town. 
But I liked the other doctor; she was very kind 
tous. I’ve always thought that when I had time 
I would go and learn about Jesus.” 


* ¢ 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


NEW kind of excitement to which dwellers 
A in the country. are henceforth likely to be 

subjected is set forth somewhat amusingly 
in the Baltimore Herald. The energetic editor of 
the Gungawamp Advocate was rudely awakened 
from his afternoon slumber in his office chair by a 
violent ringing of the telephone-bell. 


At first he thought it was the jingling of silver 
coin, and a smile played over his sunken features ; 
but when he realized what it really was he sprang 
to his feet. 

“Hello!” he shouted, and seized a pad and 


pencil. 
“Hello!” came the answer. “Is this the Advo- 
cate office ?” 

“Yes. What do you want?” : 

“Well, say, there has been a murder committed 
out here on my farm, and I want to have you come 
right out and write it up.” 

‘A murder! What makes you think so?” 

“Well, I just found a hat, a pair of spectacles 
and a set of false teeth down in ny south medder, 
and there ain’t another blessed thing in sight any- 
where. Oh, it’s murder, all right.” 

“Have you run down all the clues?” 

“Yes. Ain’t even a footprint in the grass.” 

“All right; I’ll be right out.” 

The editor had jumped into his shoes and coat, 
and was giving directions to his office boy, when 


‘the bell rang a second time. 


“Hello!” he shouted, ale 

“Hello!” came the answer. ‘You needn’t come 
out. An air-ship feller has just come in, and says 
he dropped ’em.” 


* ¢ 


THE PUZZLE CRAZE. 


HE pretty young woman with a small suit 
case stepped briskly up the gravel walk and 
said, “‘Good morning!’”’ to Miss Eliza Long, 

who was enjoying life on her south porch. ‘“‘Would 
you like to look at some puzzle pictures?” inquired 
the young woman. 


“T’d like to,” said Miss Long, frankly, ‘‘but I’ve 
= Philander—that’s my brother—not to 

uch another one for six weeks. By that time he 
thinks the fever’ll be broken up. | 

“No, ’tisn’t any use } ag opening that case; I 
ean’t look. ’Twas only last night I promised 
Philander,” and Miss Long turned her head reso- 
lutely weeny 6 ‘ 

“T think he was unkind to extract such a prom- 
ise,” said the young woman with the suit case, 
indignantly. - : 

“No, he’s a kind man,” said Miss Eliza, dispas- 
sionately. ‘‘He’s borne a good deal. e said 
last night that he was willing to stand irregular 
meals and silent evenings, and mornings of neigh- 
bors dropping in to exchange while the work stood 
still, and all such. 

“He said he and the other men round had agreed 
that it had got to run its course, and then ’twould 
be over and done with; but when it came to having 
me look at him across the supper-table as if he’s a 
dummy, and when he asked what was the matter, 
tell him I’d been thinking what an elegant picture 
he’d make, squared off with the wall behind and 
the table in front, he saw ’twas time to take meas- 
wae gue thinking it over, I don’t know but he’s 
right. 


* ¢ 


FORTUNATELY SITUATED. 


RS. HAMMOND was willing to pay a fair 

M price for work, but she did not intend to 

be cheated. “I should like to know how 

it happens that your boy Terry charges me fifty 

cents for mowing my lawn, when he does Mrs. 

Porter’s for twenty-five cents?’ she demanded of 
Mr. Halloran. 


“Well, now, you see, Terry “soe by the time he 
spends, ma’am,” said Mr. Halloran, his gaze fixed 
upon the trimming of hér hat; “that’s how it 
comes, ma’am. ’Tis twinty cents the hour Terry 


“T know that,” said the lady eepeient » “but 

my lawn is no larger than Mrs. Po er’s, and there 

is <4 reason why he should be twice as long mow- 
i » 


i 4 

“Well, now, as to that, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Halloran, transferring his gaze to her gloves, “you 
see Mrs. Porter’s house faces the baseball grounds, 
and she hires Terry always of a Wednesday or a 
Sathurday to come to her a at one o’clock, 
ma’am, and the games begins at half past two, 
’Twould be a quare lad that wouldn’t 
hurry a bit wid that chanst to his hand, now 
wouldn’t it?” 


HOW THEY GOT OUT. 


NCLE EPHRAIM had two hogs, which he 

kept in a pen at the rear end of his little lot. 

They were of the “razorback” variety, and 
although they were fed bountifully with kitchen 
waste, it seemed impossible to put any fat on their 
attenuated frames. One morning when he went 
out to feed them they were not there. They had 
disappeared, leaving no clue to the manner in 
which they had made their escape. 

“What’s the matter, Uncle Eph?” inquired a 
neighbor, noticing the deep dejection with which 
the old man was looking down into the empty pen. 

“My hawgs is done gone, sah,” he answered. 

“Stolen ?’ 

, “No, sah. I don’t see no signs dat anybody tuck 
em.” 


“Did they climb out over the top aed 

“No, dey couldn’t ’a’ done dat.’ 

“How do you think they got away?” 

“Well, sah,” said Uncle Ephraim, ‘my ’pinion 
is dat dem hawgs kind o’ raised deirselves up on 
aidge an’ crope through a crack.” 

















TOOTHPICKVILLE SCHOOL 
By Caroline Wheaton. 
UANITA came back from the kitchen 
J with her store of things that she had 
begged from Tilly. She looked them over 
with brightening eyes. 

‘“‘T’ll have a lovely school,’’ she told herself. 

She took three toothpicks from their box 
and stuck them into a plump red cranberry. 

‘*There,’’ she said, standing the first scholar 
on the table, ‘‘you are Bobby Cranberry! Don’t 
you forget your name !’’ 

The next was Beatrice, Bobby’s sister, and 
then there were Henrietta and Mabel and 
Egbert and Jack and Lorraine, all belonging to 
the same family. She now stuck the toothpicks 
into raisins. There was Virginia Raisin, 
with her two brothers, Henry and John, 
besides little Paul and Pauline, the Raisin 
twins. Then came three Walnut children, two 
Prune boys, Imogen Fig and Arabella Gum- 
drop—whose home had been in Tilly’s apron 
pocket. This completed the list of scholars. 

Juanita ranged them on the table, looking 
at them with great satisfaction. 

“‘T guess the doughnuts are done by this 
time,’’ she decided, and ran down-stairs to the 
kitchen. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Tilly; ‘‘he’s cooling by 
the pantry window. Isn’t he a handsome 
fellow ?’”? as Juanita brought out the fat brown 
cake. ‘‘He’ll make a fine teacher !’’ 

‘But, Tilly, it isn’t he!’’ cried Juanita. 
“Tt’s going to be Miss Doughnut—let me see, 
Miss Victoria Doughnut !’’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said Tilly. 
right! It’s light as a feather you’ll find her.’’ 

“Why, Tilly, I’m not going to eat her—not 
now, anyway! She’s going to teach the Tooth- 
pickville School. You come up and see them 
when you get your cakes fried—they look 
awfully cute! Aunt Ruth and I played it 
when she was here, and it’s lots of fun. 
Thank you for this !’’ she called back, and then 
skipped on, to convert Miss Victoria Doughnut 
into a school-teacher that could properly stand. 

It took four toothpicks to make her stand, for 
the young lady was plump as well as feathery. 

‘‘Now,”’ began Juanita, ‘‘Bobby Cranberry, 
you may spell cat.’’ 

‘*C-a-t,’’? squeaked a little voice. 

‘*Yes, that’s right,’’ Juanita responded. 
‘*You may stay at the head of the class. Ara- 
bella Gumdrop,’’ addressing a very red little 
scholar, ‘‘spell cow.”’ 

**K-o-w,’’ came in piping tones. 

‘No, that is very wrong,’’ and Miss Dough- 
nut was made to shake a toothpick whip in the 
face of the ignorant Arabella. ‘‘If you don’t 
spell the next word better, I shall eat you up! 
Now try cap.”’ 

‘*K-a-p.”’ 

“No, that isn’t right !’’ declared the teacher. 
‘You don’t know anything, and I shall do 
just what I said I would, and I hope your 
punishment will make the rest of the scholars 
study their lessons.’’ 

Forthwith Arabella Gumdrop disappeared, 





**All | 


Till school is o'er, 


That all may 


At last with jeers 


Then through the 


legless, in Juanita’s mouth, and the spelling 
proceeded without further loss of pupils. For 
a time the reciting was good. After that 
came numbers, and unlucky Tom Walnut, 
upon saying that two and three made six, 
promptly vanished in the way of Arabella; 
and Imogen Fig, who found that the sum of 
four and four were ten, left the schoolroom 
like the others, although she departed in a more 
leisurely fashion. 

The Raisin children, the Walnuts and the 
Prune boys met the same happy fate, till the 
Cranberry girls and boys were all that were 
left to Miss Doughnut’s charge. Finally Bobby, 
the most attractive, also disappeared, and his 


BY ALICE VAN 


AVID looked sadly at his fireman’s suit 
[) that last Christmas had brought him. 

It had been his favorite gift of all, but 
now he wondered if he really ought to wear it. 
For when he had put it on the other day, the 
big high-school boy who lived in the apartment 
above had laughed at him, and cried: 

‘*You’re a pretty fireman, you are! 
you couldn’t blow out a match !’’ 

David did not know—how could he?—that 
the big boy’s Latin grammar had not agreed 
with him, and that that was the reason why 
he was so cross. 

So he spread the suit out on the lounge and 
looked longingly at it. Then he slipped on the 
high boots, struggled into his jacket, and last 
of all, cocked his hat at an alarming angle on 
his head, and called boldly in the direction of 
the upper floor : 

‘Guess I can play I’m a fireman if I want 
to yp? 

He stamped heavily out into the hall, and 
then all at once.came his chance to show if his 
courage was real or make-believe, for curling in 


Why, 





where a choking sense of fire. David thought 
very quickly for a six-year-old boy. Certainly 


That would not do, either. 


LL through the day from skies of gray 
The snow has sifted down; 
And every boy has watched with joy, 
In spite of teacher’s frown, 


They all come piling out; 
And then on high they raise the cry, 
The snowball battle shout! 

The books they throw into the snow; 
The caps are pulled on tight; 
The lines are drawn across the lawn, 
Hurrah for the snowball fight! 


No tree or wall, no fort at all, 
No time for things like this, 
Each soldier there a target fair 


The balls of white are molded tight, 
And hurled like anything ; 

Across the yard they whistle hard, 
And when they hit they sting! 


One side is put to flight; 
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and through the door 


hit or miss. 


and ringing cheers 


snow they homeward go. 


Hurrah for the snowball fight! 


brothers and sisters soon followed. Miss 
Victoria was travelling the same road, when 
Tilly’s face was thrust in at the half-open door. 

“0 Tilly, why didn’t you come quicker?” | 
cried Juanita, in sudden dismay. ‘‘I told those | 
children I’d eat them up if they didn’t have 
their lessons, and of course I had to keep my 
word! They wouldn’t study, or anything!’ | 

‘‘And where’s the teacher?’’ said Tilly, | 
laughing, eying Juanita’s half-closed hand. | 

‘‘Why,’’ answered the unabashed Juanita, | 
‘‘she had to follow the children, to keep track | 
of them. If you had come a little sooner,’’ 
she added, generously, ‘‘I’d have let you have 
| some of the scholars—it was a delicious school !’’ 





oe 
THE LITTLE FIREMAN. 


LEER CARRICK. 


| quickly to.the engine-house on the corner. And 
| he ran, quicker than he ever thought he could 
run, almost as fast as he ran in his dreams at | 
|night. Then everything happened so quickly 
‘that it really did seem like a dream, after all, 
when he thought it over. For as he stammered 
out his message to the chief, the firemen swung 
into line, the horses came out to their places 
and galloped away, and the whole engine- 
house was empty quicker than I have told you 
this. David ran after them as fast as he could, | 
and stood at the edge of the crowd that had | 
gathered thickly, as such crowds always do, a | 
| pathetic, little tired-out figure in his rakish fire- | 
| man’s outfit. 
The chief saw him, and—the fire was soon | 
out—pushed a place for him through the crowd, | 
and let him stand with his hand resting on the 
| hose itself. David was a real fireman at last! | 
; And how proud he felt when he heard the | 
| chief say to a man with a note-book standing 
near, ‘‘Yes, a small fire, of course, but it might 
| have been a much bigger one if this plucky 
| little fellow hadn’t run to tell us in time!’’ 





| story of David’s courage. A hero and a fireman | 


all at once! David could hardly believe it! 


he must not scare mother ; she was sick. And) But he was pleased when the high-school boy 
the janitor was so old and deaf and slow, and | 
you had to ring his bell ever so many times! | with him, and said, ‘‘Say, boy! 
No, he must run | all right! 


stopped him on the stairs and shook hands | 
That suit’s 
You’re a real fireman, after all !’’ 


—- 





BY HANNAH 
HEN autumn goes and cold begins, 
| Guests flock to all the wayside inns. 
| While clouds hang low and snowflakes fly 
| They hold their dainty revelry. 
|The flowers are gone that summer knew, 
| Long since the summer's songsters flew, 
| But still remain the sturdy weeds 
That know the little sparrows’ needs. 








ee J: tal 
THE WAYSIDE INNS. 


G. FERNALD. 

Though sapless stalks are brown and dry, 
The weeds still bear their feasts on high ; 
The goldfinch here may eat his fill, 

The junco lunch on seeds at will. 
We never praised, in brighter hours, | 
Their sober hues among the flowers. 

What need have they of human words 
Who bring such joy to all the birds ? 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is found in grove and field; 
My next each man has been; 
To be my last will power yield ; 
To be my whole is sin. 


II. 
My first isa number, not too many; 
My next is money, more than a penny; 
My whole a coin in verse is named, 
Which English speech has made quite famed. 
III. 
My first may be of longing strong, 
Nor will ‘‘of hurried breath” be wrong; 
My next a vowel, broad or short or long; 
My third a bird, as stupid as its fame; 
My whole a garment, and taking its name 
From Venice’s saint, and for man is the same. 
IV. 
My first in the house plays a useful part, 
Though humble is its station ; 
My next serves man in home and mart, 
In this and every nation. 
ARS of my whole, its lowly start 
Makes it almost the walls’ foundation. 


2. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
To have enough, the wise men say, 
Is a lot to make men glad. 
To be as wise for sure as they 
Would be right good. Perhaps they had 
Learned how much that is, as I may 
In a future brighter day, 
When feast, not famine, comes my way. 
3. HIDDEN RIMES. 
Find a proverb or wise saw to rime with each of 
the following: 
One of the best things ever said 
Is,— — —_- —_, —_—- -——- — 
Of cowardice, young man, beware, 
By experience we climb high and higher ; 
’Tis said, — — — — — —. 


4. PI. 

“Oh,” said Ruth, ‘I know what we will have at 
grandma’s. There will be plapes, knipmup and 
cemni pies; yetruk, of course, with plenty of 
gyarv; reelcy and skiecoo, with ocfefe and drice 


the upper story there was smoke, and every-| ‘The next day the newspapers printed the | drink.” 


5. A SENTENCE IN NUMBERS. 
1005010 and 515050 10000 the 0501+4-0 down 
by the 1,00014-50+50. They also play 50+0+0 
and read the 100 1500. 


6. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a gentlewoman and leave a man’s name ; 
again, and have a strong wall; again, and leave 
part of the verb to be; again, and leave a conso- 
nant used in measuring. 


7. RIDDLE. 
My name is short, with letters four; 
Scientists watch me the whole world o’er. 
I’m gazed at, guessed at, and figured upon; 
My birthday is reckoned as eons run. 
I’m marked with channels, the wise men show, 
But further detail no one can yet know. 


8. 

Upper Left-Hand Square. 
Searce. Any open surface. 

Upper Right-Hand Square. 
To raise up. A weed. 

Central Square. To rave in violent language. 
An Indian nurse. A cognomen. A pronoun. 

Lower Left-Hand Square. A covering for the 
foot. ‘A fabulous cann{balistic monster. Spheres. 
To try. 

Lower Right-Hand Square. A famous garden. 
To distribute. Otherwise. Occasion. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQU ARES. 

A native of Arabia. 
To endure 

Soil. Perception. 








| 
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a Wages.—The Brotherhood of he Great Bear Stars.—Recent studies 
Railway Trainmen has served notice on indicate that hitherto unrecognized associ- 
about 75 railways east of the Mississippi of | ations may exist among certain sets of stars, 
a demand for an increase of wages, ranging | involving not only common motions in a partic- 
from five to 40 per cent. About 75,000 train- | ular direction, but similarity of physical condi- 
men are employed upon the roads affected. | tion. Doctor Ludendorff says that most of the 
The rate of increase asked for varies according | principal stars in Ursa Major, the Great Bear, 
to the difference in the wages now paid upon | including five of those forming the well-known 
the different roads, and one end in view is the | ‘‘Dipper,’’ constitute a definite system travelling 
securing of a general standard of wages. The|along parallel lines in space. Ejnar Hertz- 
trainmen do not threaten precipitate action to | sprung corroborates this, and adds a number of 
enforce their demand, but look to conferences, | other conspicuous stars, including Sirius, Beta 
and perhaps to arbitration, to secure an advance | Aurige and Alpha Corone, to the system. It 
which they assert is justified by the increased | is remarkable that of the 15 stars included in 
cost of living. e the supposed system, no less than nine are 


double. 
ge in Nicaragua.—In a hard-fought * 


battle at Rama, lasting through two days, tT Nga Gallop.—Sir E. Ray Lankester, 
December 20th and 2ist, the Nicaraguan revo- illustrating his idea with a drawing from 
lutionists defeated the government forces, killing | one of Muybridge’s instantaneous photographs, 
and wounding about 300 and taking 1,900 pris- | suggests that the old conventional pose given 
oners. ‘The wounded and prisoners were taken | in pictures of galloping horses was not invented, 
to Bluefields, where, under orders from Secre- | but copied from the observed pose of a galloping 
tary Knox, supplies were landed from Ameri- dog. It has been shown 
can ships, and funds of the American Red Ss that this pose as applied 
Cross Society were used in ministering to the to horses originated 
needy on both sides. Two days after the battle with the Mycenzans, 
ex-President Zelaya, with an armed escort, | and was never used by Greeks, Egyptians, 
left Managua for Corinto, and thence went to| Assyrians or Romans, and not by Europeans 
Mexico on the Mexican gunboat General Guer- | in general, until the end of the 18th century, 
when, having travelled across Tartary to China 
. |and Japan, the Mycenzan idea was brought 
Ane Deficit of nearly $17,500,000 is from Japan to England. Lankester thinks that 
shown in the report of the Postmaster- | the Mycenwans observed and admired this pose 
General. The two chief sources of loss in the | in their hunting dogs, and mistakenly ascribed 
operations of the department are the rural free | jt to other galloping animals. In the photo- 
delivery, the deficit in which is estimated at graph the dog has all its feet off the ground 
$28,000,000, and the second-class mail matter, | ot the same moment. 
which, it is estimated, costs $64,000,000 more & s 
than is paid on it for postage. The Postmaster- eeling a Distant Barthquake.— An 
General recommends an increase in the rate of F interesting example of the way in which 
postage on second-class mail. He also recom-| modern seismographs detect the location of 
mends provision for a frequent, fast and regu- | earthquakes occurring at a distance of many 
lar mail service to South America, Australasia | thousand miles is afforded by what happened on 
and the Orient, and the establishment of postal | October 22d. Professor Milne at the Isle of 
savings-banks. ® Wight noticed shocks whose point of origin was 
rap : : 
he Battle- Ship “ Utah," which was about 80° distant, corresponding to the distance 
of Japan, San Francisco and Mexico. He 
successfully launched at Camden, New | 1 wucht it probable that the true point was in the 
Jersey, December 23d, is the most powerful coat, Ab tho comes thus Pedianer Baer ot Ral- 
war-ship yet built in the United States. It is coil Austria, noticed the shocks, and declared 
the fifth of the all-big-gun battle-ships, has a that the center of disturbance must be about 3,750 
displacement 2,000 tons greater than the Dela- sities to the paw The oant day the telegraph 
ware and North Dakota, is expected to de- brought a: ones of a great earthquake, which 
velop a speed of 20% knots or more an hour, | b.4 ooourred at the time of the observations in 
pap Agen a Sein aa breech-loading guns Baluchistan, the town of Belput having suf- 
1 ) é . 
* fered severely. ® 
he Irish Nationalists, in view of Mr. Great Man’s Brain.—The brain of the 
Asquith’s declaration in favor of home celebrated chemist, Mendeléef, has been 
rule for Ireland, to which reference was made | dissected and studied by Profs. W. von Becht- 
in this column recently, have definitely com-|erew and R. Weinberg. It was above the 
mitted themselves to the support of the Liberal average size, but not remarkably so, the weight 
party. Inthe present Parliament, the Liberals, being 1,571 grams—about 50% ounces. The 
Labor members and Nationalists together have | conyolutions were found to be simple in 
502 votes, while the Conservatives or Unionists arrangement, and from mere examination, it 
number but 168, A change in the control of | jg said, no one could have formed any opinion 
the government can therefore be effected only lof the very special qualities manifested by its 
by a strong revulsion of popular sentiment. | living possessor. Only two features were in 
eC ‘any degree peculiar—a highly convoluted part 
Gn for Charities, libraries, educational | of the left parietal lobe and a comparatively 
institutions and other public uses | small and simple temporal lobe. For compari- 
amounted to more than $141,000,000 in the| son it may be recalled that Cuvier’s brain is 
United States during the year 1909. This is | said to have weighed 64% ounces and Gambetta’s 
$50,000,000 more than the gifts made in 1908, | only 39 ounces. 
and considerably in excess of the largest amount | 
previously recorded. More than one-third of | 
the money given in 1909 was for educational 


rero. & 





ockwall’s ‘Rock Wall.’’—The Texas 
town of Rockwall, about 25 miles east of 
uses. e Dallas, derives its name from what appear to 
be the remains of immense walls of ruined 
selm Joseph McLaurin, United States | masonry surrounding the town, but extending 
Senator from Mississippi, died suddenly | in many directions. Mr. Sidney Paige has 
—$—$—— = December 22d, aged 61. recently studied these walls, and his conclusion | 
| Mr. McLaurin served in | ig that they are natural formations, consisting | 
the Confederate army | of sandstone dikes, which under the influence 
when a boy of 16, and | of the weather and earth movements’ have been 
| completed his studies | cracked and jointed in such a way as to afford, 
after the war. He was|in many cases, a striking resemblance to arti- 
a member of the Missis- | ficial walls. The weathered sands, stained with 
| sippi constitutional con-| jron oxid, between the joints have been mis- 
vention in 1890; filled an | taken for remains of mortar. The dikes rise out 
unexpired term in the | of a rich, black, waxy soil composed of original 
United States Senate from | lime muds. They vary in thickness from an 
February, 1894, to March, | inch to two feet, and have been traced to a 
=== 1895; was Governor of | depth of 50 feet or more. 
Mississippi, 1896-1900; and was chosen United | & 
States Senator in 1901 and again in 1907. eon and Hlectric Waves.—It has 
* | recently been discovered that the rare 
ther Recent Deaths.—Frederic Rem- | atmospheric gas neon readily becomes luminous 
ington, painter and sculptor, and author | under the influence of electric waves, and it is 
of several volumes of sketches and fiction, died | suggested that the property may afford a means 
December 26th, aged 48. He was for years a | of visually reading wireless telegraph messages. 
contributor to The Companion. —— Robert Prof. W. .L. Dudley experimented with a tube 
Collier, Lord Monkswell, president of the Brit- | of neon during an Atlantic voyage in July, and 
ish Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection | found that the gas glowed beautifully in 
Society, and under-secretary of state for war | response to the waves sent out from the wire- 
in Lord Rosebery’s administration, died De-| less apparatus of the ship, but the received 
cember 22d, aged 64.—— Arthur Gilman, a waves were apparently too weak to affect it 
well-known educator, founder of the ‘‘Harvard | sensibly. Further experiment may result in 
Annex,’’ which afterward became Radcliffe | the discovery of a means of utilizing this prop- | 
College, and author of a number of text-books | erty of neon as a detector of received signals. | 
of history and literature, and historical and | At present it is employed to measure the length | 
miscellaneous sketches and essays, died Decem- | of electric waves sent out. The length of those | 
ber 28th, aged 72. | tested by Professor Dudley was about 800 feet. 
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Public School Celebrations 


WASHINGTON’S and LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS. 


Has your school fully prepared for the celebration of 
these events? If not, we recommend the adoption 
of one or more of the following features : 








Selections for Washington’s Birthday. 


This eight-page leaflet contains Brevities Concern- 
ing the Youth of George Washington; What Has Been 
Said of George Washington; a poem, ‘‘Washington’s 
Birthday’’; Declamation ; an Acrostic; the Coming of 
Lafayette. The program closes with an exercise en- 
titled, ‘‘The Crowning of George Washington,’ in 
which the children place a wreath on Washington’s 

portrait. 


PRICES. Sample copy 4 cents; five 
copies 15 cents ; ten copies 25 cents; twenty- 
five copies 50 cents. All post-paid. 


Badges for Washington’s Birthday. 


These are printed in two colors on strong bond paper, 
about four inches long. Designed to be worn by the pupils 
during the celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


PRICES. Twenty-five Badges 6 cents; fifty Badges 
8 cents; one hundred Badges 12 cents; five-hundred Badges 
50 cents. All post-paid. 


Building of the Red, White and Blue. 


This patriotic exercise is of more than ordinary merit. . The exercise, 
in which forty-eight boys and girls (or less) can take part, has as its 
central feature a Separable Flag. This flag, measuring 24x 36 inches 
when “‘ built up,’’ consists of field, stars and stripes, printed on separate 
pieces of fine bristol stock in their proper color, perforated and ready to 
hang in place. This exercise contains much instruction, and has a 
strong undercurrent of patriotism. It will make an excellent program 
for Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday and Flag Day. 


PRICE. Complete materials with full directions and recitations, sent 
post-paid for 40 cents, or by express, charges paid by receiver, for 25 cents. 








Selec Ae 
Waemngion + Better 























Lincoln Day Program. 


Last year The Companion pre- 
pared an attractive exercise for the 
Iooth anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. This exercise 
is ¢qually serviceable for the pres- 
ent or any subsequent year. It 
furnishes text, music and direc- 
tions in which pupils of various 
ages may take part. All this 
material is included in an attract- 
ively printed 24-page booklet, and 
is known as the Lincoln Centenary 
Program. 

PRICE to cents each, post-paid. 





Badges for 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 


Printed in two colors on strong 
bond paper, four inches long, and 
designed to be worn by the pupils 
during the celebration of Lincoln’s 
“Birthday. , 

PRICES. Twenty-five Badges 6 cents; fifty Badges 8 cents; one hun- 
dred Badges 12 cents; five hundred Badges 50 cents. All post-paid. 


Brady Profile Portrait of Lincoln. 


This Portrait is a photographic enlargement from a print made from 
the original negative. Printed on heavy coated stock, 14 x18. 
__ SPECIAL PRICE 50 cents, post-paid. For 50 cents additional we 
will include a substantial Weathered Oak Frame (without glass). Sent 
by express, charges paid by receiver. 














Acrostic for Washington’s Birthday. 


This consists of sixteen letters which, properly combined, spell the 
name of George Washington. Each letter, 5% inches high, is printed in 
red on strong white paper, and designed to be attached to the clothing 
of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. The printed verses forming 
the Acrostic are included with the letters. This Acrostic will make an 
interesting feature of a Washington’s Birthday program. 





PRICE. The set, comprising the letters and verses, sent post-paid 
for 15 cents. Full Price-List of Specialties for Patriotic Celebrations in 
Public Schools mailed to any address upon application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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100 all different, fine E 





Matt ! foundiand. ete. Only 10¢. 100 oom. U 3. 


ig bargain, 30c.! mixed foreign only 20c. List 
St hate wanted. 60 per ct. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo 


SCHOOL CI CHILDREN | fn'‘onet hou setting we. 


in one a ting ; A - 
tent Penholding deyice. mples 
in > nS Pret ‘pretty preture box — ne Inetrections sent for 10 cts. 








Distributed and ed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 178 William St., New York. 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co. 


55021502 WEEK 
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particulars, 
making big money, Keenoh”’ puts 
edge on razor-old AE ae rad Safety-that chases like magic. 
Only device ever invented which will hone or strop as 
desired. Think of it-only one of its kind the world has 
ever known. Greatest money maker ever given agents 


THE KEENOH CO. 1150 Keenoh Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


(This F in Book Free) 








It Siusteotes the 9 
vance: ring an 
Sanne’ ae York 
Styles in ladies’ sults, 
dresses, skirts and 
waists for 1910, also 
exquisite models in 
lingerie, silk petti- 
coats, boys’ and girls’ 
clothing. It tells you 
= you —_ buy the 
atest Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue = fg of 
New ork Cit and 
have them delfverea 
to you without petninty 
a cent of mail or 
express charges. Itis 
a Valuable style ref- 
erence book for you 
to own. Write for a 
copy to-day. Sent 
Free to any address 
upon application. 


a 
BELLAS HESS & CO. Wri 
og Broadway, Prince and Crosby Sts. oo 
NoAgents NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. Catalog 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system toa limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is 
knowledged to be the world’ 8 
master horseman. His ex 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
every where. 
is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 
ners are in hm every- 
15 to d to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of hab’ its—to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
nie stable full of horses. 
Hy love travel, here 
w # giving exhibitions and making og 
You will be surprised to learn how litt 
get into the Horse-Training ——< on. 
Write and Prof. Beery will send 7o fall articu- 
lars and handsome book about horses—F ddress 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, ate ‘Hill, Ohio. 


COLGATES 


“RIBBON 


DENTAL CREAM 


We have 














orse Tra 
pay 


Competent 
where. People gladl 


is a chance to see the 
‘e pro: ofits, 
it costs to 





Fifteen feet of |i 
cream in each tube. 
Used properly — 


Lasts 3 Months 


Economical 

Efficient 

Delicious 
Comes out a Ribbon 
Lies Flat on the Brush 


COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. 25, 55 John St., N.Y. 








A TRUCE TO VARIETY. 


AVING no daughters of their own, Mr. 

and Mrs. Dillworth were very fond of 

their lively niece, Clarice, and it was 
therefore a pleasant surprise when they received 
word that she was going to stop over for a short 
visit on her way home from Chicago. In her 
letter she announced that she had just been 
taking a course of cooking lessons, and would 
treat them to the newest and daintiest dishes. 
A writer in the Chicago News tells the tale: 


An explanation of Clarice’s sudden interest 
in domestic science was afforded, when she 
arrived, by a very new-looking diamond ring 
which sparkled on her finger. 

“T’ve pe my book of recipes, yo 


e anno’ ‘‘and I’m on» 
stay two weeks and do the cooking ile 
dear,’’ 


Youre . Pr 
“*You’re welcome, I’m ‘sure, my 
mded her aunt. ‘‘I just get sick and tired 
tl inking what to have for the next meal. It’s 
the same thing over and over!’’ 
‘*Well,’’ exclaimed Uncle Nathan, as he 
ushed his chair after supper, ‘‘that cer- 
tainly was a treat! The trouble with your 
oat is,’’ he explained, ‘‘that she lets herself 
get into a rut.’ 
‘*As there are thirty-one ways to serve 
Clarice, that seems quite unnecessary,’’ said 
larice, with just a touch of patronage in her 
Then, when one knows how to make 
nineteen “different salads, it’s easy to have a 
varie’ 
"7 sath is the spice of life,’ ’’ quoted her 
uncle, oracularly. 
‘*There are so many dainty desserts nowa- 
days, too,’’ continued Clarice, “‘that pie really 
has bsolete. How did you like the 


become o 
pineapple mousse ?”’ 

**Fine!’? declared Dillworth. ““T’ll venture 
to say, Amanda, that you’ve never even tried 
to make a pineapple mousse.’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Mrs. Dillworth, too much over- 
come to mention the fact that her cup custards 
were the envy of half the women in town. 

During the ensuing days Mrs. Dillworth, 
whose own ye successes were mainly 
attributable to g guessing, often ow ee 
hoped for failures; but Clarice measured and 
timed_herself with what seemed to her aunt 
slavish precision, and each succeeding meal 
eclipsed the previous one. 

Poor Mrs. Dillworth was divided between 
envy of her niece’s achievements and dread of 
the day when the burden again should fall 
upon her own shoulders. Would Nathan, after 
this orgy of scientific cooking, ever again be 
satisfied with her humble efforts? Her own 

ap ite failed at the sight of his ry" ment, 
she found it difficult to conceal the bitter 
med of her mortification. 

‘Getting tired of my cooking, Uncle Nate?’’ 
inquired Clarice, as she found one morning 
reading her cook-book. 

‘*Not by a long sight!’’ he responded, gal- 
—_. ‘‘’m just looking to see how many 

re good things are to come.’’ >» 

The end of Clarice’s visit found her still 

preparing new dishes with enthusiasm. 

Awfully sorry I didn’t have time to make 
those three other salads for you!’’ she called 
back, as the train bore her away. ‘‘I hope 
Herbert will appreciate my cooking as much 
as you do!’ ee 

“* *? said Dillworth, fifteen minutes 
later, entering the kitchen where his wife was 
puzz ing over a recipe for celery au gratin, 

‘T’ll tell you what I would like for dinner. 
Some bread—not nut bread nor scones, but just 
a big pie!” id boiled pear and fried ham and 
a ie! 

ou don’t gasped his wife. 

**Yes, I do!’’ said I pine 

“But I thought you liked variety.”? 

‘*Variety,’’ said Dillworth, ‘‘is the spice of 
life; but you ers , Amanda, that there 
. such a at as having things a little too 

spiced. 
ne vell ”” said _ oe smiling, and 
reaching for the dough-board, ‘‘I’ll do the best 

I can to please you.’ 

* © 


HIS COURT DRESS. 

HE author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Beach- 
T Comber,’’ Mr. E. J. Banfield, declares that 

no man who wears a linen collar can be 
free. A man witha hoop-like collar, starched to 
board-like texture, isa slave. On Dunk Island, 
well within the tropical zone, there is no fetish 
about clothes. 


Py A 8 oy Ee yt 
man, apparently in a pale shirt, own 
the sails and anchor, and by and by one in a 
black coat paddled himself ashore in a dingey. 
The coat had seen better days. It was black, 
with greenish lights; the buttons were various 
and assorted. 

An inch or two of tarry spun yarn, close- 
hitched to a miniature joes, neatly carved, 
was the hopeful ing; a hasty splinter 
inserted pin-wise, the heedless ending of the 

row. Between these a bleached cowry 
shell, loosely looped with string, and a cher- 

ished relic of a pair of trousers of the past, in 
all the boldness of polished brass. 

y to detect that there was no shirt 

ingy coat, and that the coat itself 

concession to the evidence of 

civilization ft. had been apparent from the 


boat. 

On board, the man wore neither coat nor 
shirt. The cheerful note of color, so conspicu- 
ous as he sailed to the anchorage, was his 
sunburned skin. 

Some men burn brown, some red. He was 
of the red hemor and his bare skin looked a 
deal more respectable than his cockroach-nibbled 
coat. He wore no hat, no boots. Pajama 
trousers of cotton composed his entire workaday 
costume, and a musty coat his court dress, Yet 
he was _ and powins with health and 
a ess, self-reliant, splendidly independ- 
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RDS SEEDS HEED BRED 


A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give prompt relief. [ Adv. 


FOREIGN POSTACE Papers Get the stamps 
you want most by our specia plan for Youth’s 
Companion readers. Doesn't cost any more than 


cheap approval sheets and is much better. You get just 
ee stainps Suvland Btamp a at a1 Washingto the Sane _ want em. 


FREE seek 


to squabs in Book, 


4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
Bell us your furs, ginseng and hides. 

GET MORE FOR We pay more for them than any other 
buyer in any other town or city inthe 

YOUR FUR:: a, i — bring from 10 to 60 per 


than if you send them elsewhere 
pow rhe my - ou can get at home, no matter 
where you — It trap or buy fur send today for our big free catalc ogue, 
eokumen report. Free for the asking and a many $3 

to you. vite today; this advertisement may not appear 
CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, P.O. Box No. 4227, Corry,Pa. 











Mated pair 
kissing — 
From eggs 


Write to- ej 


oar 








A WOMAN DOCTOR 


WAS QUICK TO SEE THAT COFFEE WAS DOING | 


THE MISCHIEF. 

A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poisoning 
and tells it in a way so simple and straightforward 
that literary skill could not improve it. 

“I had neuralgic headaches for 12 years,” she 
says, “and suffered untold agony. When I first 
began to have them I weighed 140 pounds, but 
they brought me down to 110. I went to many 
doctors and they gave me only temporary relief. 
So I suffered on, till one day a woman doctor told 
me to use Postum. She said I looked like I was 
coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum and I gained 15 
pounds in the first few weeks and continued to 
gain, but not so fast as at first. My headaches 
began to leave me after I had used Postum about 
two weeks—long enough to get the coffee poison 
out of my system. 

“Since I began to use Postum I can gladly say 
that I never know what a neuralgic headache is 
like any more, and it was nothing but Postum that 
made me well. Before I used Postum I never 
went out alone; I would get bewildered and would 
not know which way to turn. Now I go alone and 
my head is as clear as a bell. My brain and nerves 
are stronger than they have been for years.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Sample Free. 
Enough to > Make One Pint. 


If you have been # hous a housekeeper for very 
jong you must know the food value of 
tapioca, but unless you have got by the old 
soak-all-da fsommy soggy pearl tapioca 
and adopted te Tapi jioca, you cannot 
know the Sousa ‘and satisfaction there is 
in using this valuable food article 

Minute Tapioca is tapiges of the highest 
grade modernized. reserve the 
original flavor and its foo value, but 

by our process of peeesen render it 

more convenient to w 
S— Requires No Seales. 

{ Quickly cooked, delicious, whole- 
some, and ever ybody likes it. Our 
Minuteman Cook Book gives 
18 tested receipts for its use 

A package makes 6 quarts of 
dessert. We want you to try 
Minute Tapioca Dessert at our 
expense, 
Send to-day for enough to make 
one pint and Minuteman Cook 
Book. Both free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
136 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


DAGES 
LIQUID 
GLUE 


ren} [} crs 


You can buy it now 
from your dealer in 
non-leakable tubes 
ready for instant 
use.No waste-no 
leak- no trouble 
Sent post paid by 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Gioucester. MASS. 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap 
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PRESERVE 
BABYS SKIN 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 


ment are absolutely unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So, Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag” 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 


{( 10 DAYS! FREE TRIAL 


> on approval without a om 
deport Fre “ght prer paid. DON 
if y« u are not a ay 
=A* #3 the bicycle 1 
a ‘bi yele or a pair 


DO NOT BUY : of tires from any one 


at any frice until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
im prices and marvelous new offers. 


is all it will cost you to 
CENT write a postal and ever 
thing will be sent yor ufree, post- “paid, 
by return mail. You wi P ch valuable in 
formation aw feet LaF write it now. 
TIR Coast r-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, s undries at Aa 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P P50, CHICAGO. 
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Snow-Shoes. 


HESE Shoes have a turned-up Cana 

dian toe, good quality rawhide netting, 
and are closely woven. We offer three 
sizes: No. 1, 9x28 inches, for children; 
No. 2, 115437 inches, for ladies and 


boys; No. 3, 14x 42 inches, for men. 


No. 1. Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription and 
$1.35 extra. Price of Snow-Shoes $2.50. 

No. 2. Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription and 
$2.10 extra. Price of Snow-Shoes > 

No. 3. Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription and 
$2.80 extra. Price of Snow-Shoes $4.50. 
All Snow-Shoes sent by express, charges 

id by receiver. 


The ** Penobscot” 
Moccasins. 


HESE Moccasins are tanned by an 

Indian process, double sewed, bellows 
tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil finish 
Suitable for snow-shoeing, hunting and 
camp wear. 


Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6 only, given to any 

Comenenee subscriber for one new sub- 

tion and 90 cents extra, postage and 

pac a included. Price of Moccasins 
$2.00, post-paid. 

Men’s Sizes, 7 to 10, given to any Com- 

penien subscriber for one new subscription 

and $1.35 extra, p and king in- 

> Price of , $2.50, post- 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE xOuTH Ss Bey | is an illus- 
trated week y pape per for all the family. 
Its Me price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Poot Omce. | Boston, -, a8 Second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
aqemonal pages each week are a gift to 

the subscribers 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Wen. for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver oone, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the ‘“audlaoe 


Renewals. Three weeks after the roostet < money 
by tt the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











GLAUCOMA. 


HIS is a disease of the 

eyes, occurring usually 
after the age of fifty years, 
the principal characteristic 
of which is an increase of 
fluid within the globe of 
theeye. Itis avery serious 
affection, one of the most 
serious of the eye troubles, for the reason that it 
often creeps upon one unawares, and if not treated, 
frequently ends in blindness. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the early symptoms are usually well marked 
and easily recognized by the oculist, although 
sometimes ignored until too late by the patient. 

These early symptoms are a blurring of the 
sight, objects being observed, as it were, through 
a fog, a ring of various colors, like a rainbow, 
surrounding a bright light, and more or less dull 
headache. 

The physician, when consulted regarding these 
symptoms, will find the pupil somewhat dilated 
and sometimes rather oval in shape, the cornea 
slightly cloudy and dropsical, and the eyeball 
harder than normal, indicating an increased pres- 
sure of fluid within. 

These troubles usually subside after a few 
hours, but return again in a few weeks or months, 
and continue to recur at gradually shortening 
intervals for perhaps a year or two, until the 
actual disease begins. 

There is one symptom which does not remit 
and the presence of which should always excite 
suspicion, and this is a sudden increase in presby- 
opia, or “far sight,” calling for stronger glasses. 
Any such sudden deterioration in vision, occurring 
in one past fifty, should mean an immediate visit 
to the oculist—not the optician. 

The symptoms of the developed attack, when it 
is of the inflammatory type, are an exaggeration 
of the symptoms of the premonitory stage—rapid 
failure of sight, severe pain in the eye and head, 
congestion of the eye, swollen lids, dilated, oval 
and immovable pupil, a red ring of congestion 
round the cornea, hardness of the eyeball, fulness 
of the iris, and a greenish color of the pupil. It is 
this which gives the disease its name, from the 
Greek glaukos, meaning greenish gray. 

Asin the preceding stage, this attack is likely 
to subside after a time, but returns again and 
again, the sight in the meantime being crippled 
and never so good as before. More often the 
onset is insidious, the symptoms resembling those 
of the acute affliction, but being less severe. 
Sometimes pain is entirely absent and the only 
symptoms perceived by the patient are a blur 
before the eyes, colored rings encircling a light, 
and a gradual loss of sight. 

The only effective treatment is an operation to 
relieve the tension within the eyeball. 

The cause of glaucoma is usually strain, caused 
by use of the eyes, especially for close work, with- 
out glasses. 
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A SONG IN THE DARK. 


HE world settles many a scientific question to 

its own satisfaction, only to have all its theories 
upset by some manifestation which shines out 
against the neutral background of the common- 
place. 

The problems of animal instinct have much 
vexed the public mind of late, and the conclusions 
of the wise men have not been in favor of the 
reasoning powers of animals. Now and then, 
however, there comes to notice an incident so 
startling in suggestion of feeling and sympathy 
that one would fain believe with Saint Francis that 
tie beasts of the field and the birds of the air are 
the veritable “ Little Brothers and Sisters” of 
mankind, animated by the same emotions. Such 
an occurrence, most pleasing in character, is | 
reported to have happened in a Buffalo home. 

The canary-bird made the nursery musical with 
his cheery notes. At night the cage was darkened | 
and the song hushed. 

Down-stairs in the dining-room lived two love- 
birds, which nestled close and murmured soft and 
constant messages to each other. One day one 
of these love-birds died, and the solitary survivor 
sat, huddled and wretched, on his lonely perch. 

The mistress of the little mourner tried to cheer 
it in vain. 


crouched, indifferent to all coaxings and blandish- | 


ments. It would not eat; it would not stir. The | 


fact soon became evident that the bird was dying 
of sheer loneliness, and if something was not done | 
it would quickly follow its small mate. 

In the afternoon of the second day the mistress 


Ruffled and silent, the tiny form | 


| took the cage containing the forlorn bird, and 
|earrying it to the nursery, placed it near the 
|ecanary cage. The golden-clad little fellow did 
not resent the intrusion. 

As if from some subtle instinct of sympathy, he 
began at once to utter soft notes, interspersed 
with cheery chirps, as if he were saying, “I’m 
sorry! I’msorry! “Butnever mind—never mind!” 

All through the evening the comforting con- 
tinued, and it did not cease when the room was 
darkened and the cage covered. At intervals 
through the night the mistress heard the brave, 
tender notes, breaking now and again into song. 

In the morning, when the cages were uncovered, 
the love-bird was discovered crouching in one 
corner of its domicile, a melancholy little fluff of 
feathers, while pressed against the bars of its 
cage, as near as possible to its sad neighbor, sat 
the small consoler, still uttering messages of 
courage. 

Men of science may dispute in regard to the 
origin of the faculty of sympathy. It matters little 
where their decision may place it. What is of 
real importance is the fact that it exists, and binds 
all creatures, mankind and dumb beasts, in com- 
mon kinship. 
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AN INCOMPLETE LANDSCAPE. 


R. KREEZUS, the multimillionaire, was en- 

tertaining a friend at his elegant country 
home. ‘I was born and brought up in this neigh- 
borhood,” he said, “and when I was a boy I used 
to think what a fine thing it would be to have a 
house on this hill. It’s the highest point of ground, 
you will notice, within a circuit of several miles, 
and the view from here is extensive.” 


“It is magnificent!’ exclaimed the visitor. 

“Yes, and when the time came that I could 
afford it I gratified my boyish ambition by buying 
the land round here and —- up this house.” 

“T have been in a great many p aces, and I have 
never seen a finer landscape than this.” 

“That’s what I used to think, but I don’t like it 
now as well as I did when I was a boy.” 

“What makes the difference?” 

“Tt isn’t complete.” 

“Not complete? Why, you own the landscape, 
don’t you?” 

“That’s the trouble. I own all of it but that 
eighty-acre ss over there beyond the creek, 
about six miles away. The old = that 
owns it won’t sell it Yo me at any figure. 

And Mr. Kreezus sighed dismally. 


LEARNING THE ELEMENTS. 


HE editor of the Atlanta Constitution, Mr. 
Clark Howell, tells a good story about a former 
janitor of the Constitution office, who lost his place 
through overindulgence in liquor, and who after- 
ward secured a position as an assistant in an auto- 
mobile garage in that city. 


“He had been working round the perage as 2 
handy man for about six months, 
Howell, “and happening to meet him on the staat 
one day, I soked hi im how he was getting along in 
the automobile business. 

= Kt said he. x rythi iid 

“*T suppose you know eve ng about an 
automobile now, Tom?’ I said to hime 

** “Ves, sir, Mr. Howell, I knows a lot about dem 
cars, for I’s been working under dem and over 
dem and all around dem ever since I left de Con- 

ution Office. But dere is just, one thing enon 

dem automobiles dat puzzles me,’ said Tom 

“*What’s that?’ I asked. 

“*Well, sir, Mr. Howell, I can’t get it into my 
head how they make ’em go without hitching a 
horse to ’em. 
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“PLAY AWAY, ONE!” 


T WAS Jimmy’s first day in the district school, 

and he listened in bewilderment to the glib 
answers made by friends and neighbors, until the 
lesson in physical geography began. Then he 
was interested. 

“What is the difference between a torrent and a 
cataract?” asked the teacher, at last ; and to Jim’s 
—- the class hesitated. He waved his 


“Can you - = and the teacher smiled en- 
courngtngly at him. 
orrent’s got more hose,” said Ji 
roudly, a t . - age the folks over at the 
orners are some more for the Cat- 
aract, and then ote ake exactly alike.” 


DRIVING THE FACT HOME. 


HERE are various methods, diplomatic or 

brusque, of notifying an unsatisfactory em- 
ployé of his dismissal. The pink envelope, says 
a writer in the Boston Record, is the recognized 
messenger of fate in many business offices, but 
there are other ways. 


The most picturesque and original of methods 
was that which “Uncle Jimmy” Gilbert used to 
use in his printing-office. When anew man came, 
Uncle Jimmy drove a nail in the wall for him to 
hang his hat and coat on. 

Some ~ rn! the man would come to work and 
find the nail driven in up to the head. He knew 
that he was through then. 
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ONLY ONCE. 


HERE are two kinds of people in the world— 

those who look on the bright side of things 
and those who do not. Each sort is sure to extract 
his or her own moral from everything. 


| Two old ladies, both of whom were well cared 
for, were once conversing about their affairs. 
ane aes a jolly old lady, the other was of a sour 

isposition 
bs. ell, well, ” -_ the jolly one, “‘it’s pleasant to 
old. "We get the best of eve thing—the easiest 

chairs, —~ bor places, the tenderest morsels —”’ 

™. ” sighed the other, forced to admit 
that her ife’ was an easy one, “that? sall very true, 

| but what’s the use? e can’t be old but once.” 
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ALL THROUGH WITH HIM. 


HE professional point of view is rarely that of 
| the humanitarian. A passenger on a London 
omnibus, says a writer in Sketch, calls out to the 
| ee 

‘*Ere, there! Whoa! 


fallen off the bus!” 
| “All right!” responds the conductor, cheerfully. 


| 


There’s an old chap 


***F’s paid his fare.” 


‘“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
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Chaps or Chilblains 


quickly relieved. Let the children rom; 
outdoors to their hearts’ content. Ef- 
fects of snow and wind on tender skins 
can be offset by the application of 


VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


It brings overnight relief to all but the 
most serious of skin troubles, and is the 
most effective preparation for rough or irri- 
tated skins, cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 
Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one of the 
12 Vaseline Preparations that together 
make a complete and safe medicine 
chest. For each little ailment or accident 
prevalent in every household there is a 
kind best and most effective to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


tells you all about 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline ite Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated V: Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 








Each one is a necessity. Their every-day 
usefulness will save you money in doctor’s 
bills, not to mention pains and discomfort. 


WRITE for the FREE BOOK 70-DAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 

Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 

7 State St., New York 














“The Range 
That Pays 
For Itself” 


COOKS 2 DAYS 


ON I DAY’S FUEL 


The CONTROL Range is unique in construction — 
successfully designed to minimize fuel cost. Front 
and side drafts discarded. Air is admitted directly 
beneath oven. Draft so sensitive, so easily controlled 
as to give as much or little heat as desired — and to 
waste none of it. 


Burning coke In a CONTROL —_ eo, you 
spend 40c. for fuel where you pai 
$1.00; with coal you save 30c. on the 1.00. 


Have your stove dealer deliver to you a 


CONTROL RANCE 


On 90 Days Free Trial 
Thus learn, ee = to buy, the exceptional advan- 

tages of the CON a cooking stove that actually holds 
fire 20 hours! Whether ~ wont fast or slow baking, the oven is 
equally hotallover. An poop en range. 

If the dealer fails to p = ease notify us at once and 
receive our free Stove Book. We We wil then a FH, direct on 90 
days free trial, freight paid, any stove listed in 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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for Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 






“Used w 


you sleen Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene we s the paroxysms 
of Whoo “ 


ping eey -dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where resolene. 8 use 

It acts directly on the nose and hroat, making 
breathing easy in the case of col 3 soothes the 
sore ar and stops the cough. 

Cres e is a powerful germicide, acting 
both ae a raed and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

resolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., Sy ae York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, C: 
































How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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TWO LANDMARKS DOOMED. 


O CITY is ever really finished. Growth 
N in population and increased and changed 

conditions of business make necessary 
constant changes in the city itself. Boston is 
no exception to the rule. It grows less rapidly 
than some other places, but it grows steadily, | 
and one by one old landmarks are forced to 
give way to the demand for increased space 
and improved business facilities. 

Two such landmarks seem likely soon to 
become mere memories. One is the old custom- 
house, the other is T Wharf, the headquarters 
of the fish business. 

The present custom-house is a fine old build- 
ing, in the Greek style, occupying a most 
advantageous position on the square near the 
foot of State Street. Its ample breadth and 
depth, in proportion to its height, its weathered 
walls and massive columns, the very style of 
its architecture, indeed, speak of a bygone day 
of leisurely business methods and easy but 
ample wealth. In its modern surroundings it 
is a picturesque and pleasing structure, and 
was formerly regarded as one of the show 
places of the city. 

Unfortunately, however, the import busin 
has outgrown the facilities of the old building 
for handling it. A new custom-house is neces- 
sary, and has long been under discussion. 

The advantages of the present situation are 
such that after much consideration it has been 
decided to retain the old site; and partly, per- 
haps, from sentiment and partly from motives 
of economy, the plan has been adopted of 
incorporating the old structure in the new. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than 
that which will distinguish the building it is 
planned to erect from the present custom-house. 
A tower four hundred and fifteen feet high and 
about eighty feet square will be the principal 
feature of the new building. It will contain 
twenty stories, seventeen of which will rise 
above the roof of the present structure. 

To support the enormous weight of the tower, 
foundations based on caissons and steel and 
concrete piers will be sunk to a depth of one 
hundred feet below the surface of the ground. 
It is estimated that it will take six months’ 
time and cost three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars te complete the foundations alone. They 
are to be finished by next spring. 

To many it will be a matter of regret that 
a building so thoroughly identified as is the 
present custom-house with the life of old Boston 
is to pass out of existence; but there is satis- 
faction in knowing that much more than a 
memory of the old building is to become a part 
of the new structure. Moreover, the height of 
the new building will make it, in the original 
meaning of the word, far more a landmark 
than was the old, for it will be to all incoming 
vessels the first seen and most conspicuous 
object in the city. 

Another impending change which greatly 
interests old residents of Boston, and especially 
those who frequent the water -front, is the 
removal of the fresh-fish business from T Wharf 
on Atlantic Avenue, to some place which will 
afford more room and permit more sanitary 
conditions. 

Boston is to-day the greatest fresh-fish market 
in the western hemisphere, and with the single 
exception of Grimsby, in England, the greatest 
in the world. It now markets annually, ex- 
clusive of shell-fish, over one hundred and 
twenty-five million pounds of fresh fish, of an 
aggregate value of more than six million dollars. 
Upward of three hundred vessels, employing | 
some sixty-five hundred men, are engaged in 
the business. There is also a large volume of 
extraneous trade depending upon the fishing 
industry. In addition to the initial cost of a 


am | not easily cleansed, and the drippings from the 


fish saturate the wood and create an odor. 
Fire, too, is a constant source of danger. 

Contrast these conditions with those which 
prevail at Grimsby, the great English fishing 
port. 

At Grimsby the fish wharves, which cover 
more than forty acres, are built of concrete, 
and can be, and are, flushed and thoroughly 
cleansed every day. The wharves extend along 
the water-front for half a mile, which enables 
all the vessels to discharge their cargoes with- 
out delay, directly upon the piers. Most of 
the fishing-vessels are steamers. This means 
greater regularity in arrival, and consequently 
less fluctuation in the fish-supply, so that there 
is not the necessity for carrying large quanti- 
ties of fish in storage, as here. The tracks of 
the Great Northern Railway run the entire 
length of the pier, thus making it possible for 
the fish to be loaded’ directly upon the cars, 
whence distribution is speedily and healthfully 
made throughout the country, without further 
handling. 

There is also a floating pontoon and two dry 
docks, which enable repairs to be made without 
seriously delaying the vessels. 

The situation for a new fish wharf which 
will give Boston the facilities now possessed by 
Grimsby has been the subject of much consid- 
eration. That which seems most promising is 
the Commonwealth lands in South Boston. 
This site has the advantage of being near the 
railroads handling traffic to the south and west 
of Boston, and is also adjacent to the harbor 
entrance and the anchorage grounds which the 
state is preparing on Bird Island flats. Fora 
location on these lands the fishermen have peti- 
tioned the state, through the joint commission 
on metropolitan improvements. Whether they 
secure the present Commonwealth Wharf, 
which has been lying unused for many years, 
or whether a wharf shall be built for the pur- 
pose, with concrete surface and proper build- 
ings for icing and storage, the trade has agreed 
to pay a rental that will fully compensate the 
state for its investment. 

The proposed change is of interest far beyond 
the boundaries of New England. Less than 
one-tenth of the fish handled in Boston is con- 
sumed in and near the city. The other nine- 
tenths are shipped, by rail or steamer, all over 
the United States. Packed securely in ice, 
these shipments travel as far west as Denver 
and Salt Lake City, as far south as New 
Orleans, and north and east to Nova Scotia. 
Two train-loads of fresh fish leave Boston 
every evening for Fulton Market in New York, 
and cured fish is, of course, shipped constantly 
to every part of the world. 
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FASHION’S MADNESS. 

Pe was a precocious youngster of eight, 

who found his quaint and able-minded grand- 
mother ever ready to answer his innumerable 
questions. She was a good chum for him as 
well as a great source of information, and the 
outlandish phrases—culled from a generation 
that had passed—which she used were a con- 
stant source of wonder to him. 


‘*Jane is as mad as a hatter!’’ was her fre- 
quent comment on a new Irish servant, who 
made the most absurd blunders in waiting ym 
the table or attending visitors at the door. And 
John, whose mind immediately grappled with 
the phrase, striving to explain its use, asked 
at once, ‘‘Are hatfers always mad, grandma? 
And w are hatters, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Child, child, you should know what hatters 
are! y, they are one of the abominations 
of this light-headed ”? the old lady ex- 
Pe with a twinkle in her eye, as her 

ughter, a fashionable young society woman, 
came rustling into the room, to show off her 
new street costume. ‘‘Look at your mother. 
Look at your aunts. Look at all the foolish 
women you see on the streets, and the foolish 
notions they wear on their heads. In my day 
we made our own hats, and made ’em sensible 
and becoming, too.’’ 

Here the daughter broke in: ‘‘ But, mother, 
it’s the style, you know. We have to wear —’’ 

And the old 
mock despair. ‘‘Yes. 


yes, I know. It’s all 





fishing-vessel, the average annual expenditure 
for outfit, supplies and incidentals is fourteen | 
thousand dollars apiece, so that this business | 
alone reaches a total of four and a half millions. | 

For more than twenty-five years T Wharf | 
has been the heart and center of the fishery 
business, and the docking and unloading of the 
vessels has been one of the most picturesque 
sights in the city. The facilities of the old 
wharf, however, have long been outgrown, 
and a change seems absolutely necessary. 

Not infrequently upward of a hundred fishing 
craft are in port at the same time. Hardly more 
than a tenth of them can actually dock at the 
wharf. Later comers must tie up outside those 
which were fortunate enough to make port 
earlier; and tier after tier, four or five deep, 
they are often obliged to lie impatiently wait- 
ing their turn. The delay may mean the loss 
of a most favorable market. 

Furthermore, congestion exists on the wharf 
itself, as well as round it. The daily average 
of teams is nearly six hundred, and there are 
innumerable push-carts. The dealers, too, need 


| their fault —all the 


widows—you oe they’re quite mad. 
One time it’s bi and aigrets; another time 
it’s wire frames with buckles and bows. Last 
year it was cherries grapes and currants, 
regardless of season, and this year it’s garden 
vegetables. Was there ever anybody der 
than the ‘hatters’ ?’’ 
® & 


PLANNING A REVOLUTION. 


VEN the most successful revolution has its 

drawbacks, in the way of dissensions among 
the revolting party, petty jealousies, and the 
walring ambitions of the would-be patriots. 
In the case of the recent revolution in Turkey, 
much if not all of this friction was prevented, 
says C. R. Buxton in ‘*Turkey in Revolution. ’’ 
And the secret of the success of the Young 


effacement and their determination to subordi- 
nate their private gain to a common cause. 

In small matters they have abstained from 
self-advertisement. They have avoided being 
photographed, as far as they could, and no 
accounts of their individual performances have 





more room. 

Even this is not all. The wharf is near the 
business center of the city, where harbor con- 
tamination is a source of annoyance if not of 
danger. The piling and floors are of wood, 


appeared in the papers. The spirit of conceit 
has not yet begun to show itself. No one has 
, claimed superiority over the rest. There are no 
leaders. 

, _In the course of my one with many 
of the new party, I tried very persistently to 
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elicit some information of this kind; but al- 
though I often put a question in an unguarded 
moment, I was never allowed to receive the 
impression that any of the authors of the revo- 
lution deserved greater credit than the rest. 

‘*Yes, he did very well; he did quite as much 
as the others.’”’ ‘Yes, the work in Macedonia 
was very slow and arduous; but those working 
in Asia Minor ran greater dangers than we.’’ 
Such were the typical answers. 

I shall not soon forget the simplicity and 
earnestness with which Enver Bey gave me his 
ideas on this subject. We were standing on 
the deck of the launch with which he and some 
of his companions had taken us up the Bos- 
phorus. We were just returning to the landing- 
stage of the Top-Hané. 

‘*‘We had studied other revolutions, ’’ he said. 
‘‘We saw that time after time they had been 
wrecked by men who strove to put themselves 
at the head of their fellows, saying that a leader 
was the one thing needed. We asked ourselves, 
Why have any leaders at all? Working together 
—that is our idea. We considered that essen- 
tial. It was the way we succeeded.’’ 
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UNWISE SELECTION. 


HE Syrian from New York, who had been 

making a tour of the small towns and vil- 
lages in one section of New England, found 
that methods which had been successful else- 
where failed in Willowville. ‘‘This lady, she 
recommended me to go to you with my beauti- 
ful lace,’’ he said to Miss Martha Pingree, a 
stubby finger resting on the last name written 
on a soiled sheet of paper. 


Miss Pingree looked at him with the eyes of 
a hawk. 


‘*You say Miss Grant, in the big yellow | 


house with white trimmings, gave you my 
name ?’’ she inquired. 

‘“That was the lady she speaks your name,’’ 
said the Syrian, and he began to unfasten the 
clasps of his bag. 

**You can just close that bag right up,’’ said 
Miss Pingree, ‘‘for one of two things is certain, 
young man: either you_are telling me a wrong 
story, or else Jennie Grant wants to see me 
throw my money away. She and I haven’t 
spoke nor even nodded for ten years, since we 
came to words over the last minister’s doc- 
trines; and if she did give you my name, I 
wouldn’t look at your laces, anyway ; and if she 
didn’t, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
and I wouldn’t trust ’em, no matter how 
pretty-looking. Good day to you!’’ 
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DICKENS’S STRENUOUS ELOCUTION. 
HE home of Charles Dickens, Gad’s Hill 
Place, is near a military and naval estab- 

lishment. Noisy brawls sometimes occurred in 

the neighborhood, but on the authority of Mr. 

William Winter, the author of ‘‘Old Friends,’’ 

the Dickens family did not regard them. 


One morning, the eldest son, Charles, heard a 
din—shouts and screams, as of a violent 
inken quarrel. At first he did not heed it, 
but after a while, as it continued steadily, he 
went to the grove across the road, where he 
found his father alone. 

‘*Have you heard the row ?’’ asked the son. 

‘Did you hear any noise?’’ asked the father. 

‘*Yes. I thought some one was being killed. 
What can have happened? Did you shout?’’ 

**T made the row,’’ confessed Dickens. ‘‘I 
have been rehearsing the murder scene in Oliver 
Twist. It was the wrangle of Bill Sykes and 
Nancy that you heard. I have just been trying 
to kill Nancy.”” __ 

‘*Well,’’ said his son, ‘‘I should think you 
must have succeeded, for a greater racket was 
never made.’’ 

Dickens’s interest in that branch of his art 
was deep, and his rehearsals for his public 
readings thoroughgoing and realistic. 
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COROT’S QUAINT WAY. 
HERE is nothing essentially incompatible 
between genius and human feeling, yet it is 
both a surprise and a pleasure to find stories of 
Corot’s gentle and genuine kindness scattered 


| all through Mr. Everard Meynell’s recent work, 


**Corot and His Friends.’’ 


Nearly every one of these stories has a char- 
acteristic curlicue, for Corot was a man of 
One of them concerns a soup which 
was served at the artist’s table to a friend who 
had a sense of soup and sous. 

‘*How much does this soup cost you?’’ asked 
the friend. 

**Six sous,’’ said Corot. 

‘*Well, I pay ten for mine, and it’s not so 
good as this.’’ 

So the next day Corot complained to his care- 
taker. 

**You have been deceiving me about the price 
of my soup,’’ he said. ‘‘I can no longer pay 
you six sous. It cannot go on.’’ 

As she began to explain and to excuse herself, 
he continued : 

“Tt is worth more. Hereafter I shall pay 
you ten sous.’’ 

* @ 


COMPLETING THE CIRCUIT. 
NCOMPROMISING integrity, voiced with 
irony, was a marked characteristic of the 
Duke of Wellington. Once in India, after the 


Turk party was perhaps largely in their self-| British victory at Assaye, the envoy of the 


Nizam offered seventy thousand pounds for 
some information as to the districts to be as- 
signed to his master. 


General Wellesley, as the duke then was, 
listened to the proposal with great gravity, and 
when the Indian ceased to s , said to 
him, ‘‘Can you keep a secret ?’’ 

The envoy was sure he had succeeded in his 
endeavor. 

‘‘Certainly, sahib,’’ he said, eagerly. 

The general made a low bow to the minister. 

*‘And so can I,’’ he said, dryly. 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 

ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
forestry, Law. Elective coursesin Languagea, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


Water Supply © for Country Houses, 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
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is the boot that excels 
all other cold 
weather foot wear 
for school and 
play. It is not 

awkward and 

clumsy, but 

clean-cut and 
graceful, and 
very strong. 
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Made also SS 
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Boys. 
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Misses’ 
Box Calf, 
High Cut, 
Nine inch, Two 
Buckle Storm Boot. 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES 


have been worn with absolute satisfaction 
by two generations of boys and girls. 
They are solid value, and contain not an 
ounce of cheap, inferior material. Whole 
vamps, extending way down under tips, 
one-piece,sole leather countersand inner 
soles, extra strong toe boxes. Will stand up 
and keep their shape, and they are made on 
nature-conformin lasts. GET THEM 
FROM YOUR DEALER, and if he says he 
hasn’t them, have him get them for you. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Boston. 


Dealers not already handling this 
line should write for our proposition. 
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500% More 


Menthol contained in 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


than in the ordinary kind. Strong 
statement, but we can prove it—you 
can, too, if you buy oné. You can 
also prove that it will bring quick 
relief for Cold in Head, Headache, 

Catarrh, Hay-Fever and Neur- 
algia. Nothing better for in- 
flammation of the air passages 

of head and throat than 

Mentholated air. 

Glass tube 3 inches long, in nickel 

case, easily carrie: 

25 cts. at Druggists or by Mail. 
Ask for 8mith’s—take no substitute 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 
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Headache oo at 
We do not need L P “7% UX 
to describe it, Ky ~ Wie aN K/ ia 
you know the | A oN nt 
definition by ( y KE , 
painful experi- 
ence. What you 
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how to stop it— ee LAX) } 
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Painadine 


Apply to brows and temples and to back of 
meee Inhale oceasionally from bottle. You'll 
be surprised to see how quickly it will banish 
a headache and quiet the nerves. 

25. at 


vour druggist’s or by mail post-paid. 
JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY ATHOL ABS. 












Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- } 
ache instantly, but 









A Swell Affair. 
iM] cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l6c. 
C. S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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(p Dare Fruits )| Gy | | 
+ FD] i The durabilit 
Bottled Gy dg ; - ' of the celer seein 
ae 3S aa a by Rising Sun Stove Polish 


is what delights the housekeeper. 


MO 4 It so far outlasts any other that there is 
y we p nocomparison. Mix it with water and apply 
4 @ vi 2 evenly with acloth or brush to acold or lukewarm 


: z (not hot) stove. Polish with a dry brush. The 
TE x7 a > 7 A & fb % ae brilliant luster will come out mirror-smooth and 
L fA id : Ce ii stay there. Just what you want. We know 
: it. You will know it when you use it. - 


W/7//4 Wl€AaS tl: Fe ’ 4 ey i a Ask your grocer for it. 


In paste form, Sun Paste 
Stove Polish. 


Full strength T'S A GOOD PLAN JR Ye: NSD Morse BROTHERS, 


















to keep a stock of 
e a “Gig fa Baker’s Pure Fruit 
i Vake lime i sihyalsliha Extracts on hand, and | 
: ‘ not run the risk of 
getting out, and inan | + 
emergency having to / 
accept some inferior | 
substitute. Remember , \ 
Baker’s Extracts are | 1 iy 








During Winter 


Every home becomes a disease-germ incubator. 
By necessity doors and windows are kept closed ; 








there is less fresh air; the furnace. stove or grate is 
going to the limit. This artificial heat and lack of venti- 
lation develops disease-germs of every description. 

This is the reason that many ills are more prevalent and 
often become epidemic at this season of the year. 

This is the reason why now, especially, should you use at all 
times, in all places, and most assiduously 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


This wonderful ‘Liquid Cleanliness” positively kills disease-germs. 

A few drops of it added to a pail of water will be found to be a 
wonderful auxiliary in general housecleaning. 

This solution of Sulpho-Napthol will brighten faded rugs and 
fabrics. Best of all, remember that while it is making everything 
clean it is killing disease-germs. 

Use Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol in every corner, nook and cranny, 
from cellar to attic, and keep your homes clean and free from disease, 

Be sure that you get the genuine. There is no economy in buy- 
ing substitutes. During the season when contagious diseases are 
prevalent, to try experiments with unknown imitations is a too 

* serious matter to be considered. 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 

10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and-$1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 

THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 

4 Torrey Bidg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 00., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston 
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Companion Patent Steam Washer 


THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled places, like 
wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 

Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,”’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and-will cut three pounds of 
meata minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 
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"] always use Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and Borax 
for washing dolly’s ‘lace dress, 
as it does away with the rub- 
bing. I then rinse and use 
Sawyer’s Crystal Blue." 


Ammonia and Bo 
10c., 15c. and 25c. per bottle. 
Blue, 5c., 10c. and 15c. per bottle. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send Postal for Booklet. 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


HIS is the only one-piece 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket 

round the sides and bottom, 
and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of 
burning. It is made of one solid 
piece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. Itis 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade, or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 


Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and.the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOUR CUTTERS 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 

scription and 25 cents extra. Price of Food Chopper 

$1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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